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TEACHING 

ATHLETIC 

SKILLS 

in  Physical  Education 
By  HENRY  C.  GRAINE 

A  timely  book  to  use  in  developing  your  im¬ 
proved  postwar  physical-education  program  on 
the  junior  and  senior  high-school  level ! 

This  book  takes  the  individual  skills  of  8  differ¬ 
ent  sports,  and  makes  exciting  competitive  gamee, 
with  scoring,  of  them.  An  average  of  27  grad¬ 
uated,  co-ordinated  skills  games  tor  each  sport  t 
The  play  way,  with  no  monotonous  drill,  pupils 
improve  in  each  skill  of  a  sport,  and  learn  to  play 
the  aport  better.  Here’s  a  program  that  you  can 
use  at  once  in  your  present  plans  —  with  classes 
large  or  small,  in  cramped  or  unlimited  space. 

215  competitive  skills 
games  for  8  sports 

The  215  skills  games  in  this  book  are  the  big- 
muscle  activities  that  are  recommended  by  au¬ 
thorities.  The  games  make  exciting  fun  of  the 
regular  period.  And  (the  7  chapters  of  Part  I  are 
devoted  to  the  organization,  administration,  and 
teaching  of  the  modern  athletic-skills  program, 
according  to  accepted  educational  principles. 
Throughout  the  book,  there  are  suggestions  on 
obtaining  and  improvising  equipment  on  a  small 
budget.  Order  a  copy  today  for  10-day  free  exam¬ 
ination. 

/V#f  gf e/.  price,  $2. 20 — JO-dmy  opprevml 


MODIFIED 

ACTIVITIES 

IN 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

By  DOREEN  FOOTE 

With  this  new  book  as  a  source,  you  can  offer 
the  modified  and  corrective  pupils  in  your  school 
an  improved  program  that  will  be  the  envy  of  the 
normal  pupils.  In  most  schools,  “restricted”  and 
'’handicapped"  pupils  are  left  out  of  a  planned 
physical  education  program.  Vet  most  of  them, 
for  their  own  good,  should  have  a  light  activitj 
program  suited  for  their  condition.  In  this  first 
book  of  its  kind  ever  published,  the  author  pres¬ 
ents  a  practical,  tested  program  for  these  neglec¬ 
ted  pupils. 

9  chapters  of  games 
and  activities 

Following  the  chapters  on  classification,  orgaa- 
ixation,  and  procedure,  the  author  offers  niM 
chapters  of  activities  and  games  for  modified  and 
corrective  pupils.  Descriptions,  rules,  and  dia¬ 
grams  make  the  procedure  for  each  activity  or 
game  clear.  And,  as  Dr.  Josephine  L.  Rathbons 
states  in  the  foreword  of  the  book,  ”  Kven  the 
teacher  of  so-called  'regular  ’  classes  in  physical 
education,  who  may  have  exhausted  his  ideas  for 
an  enriched  program,  can  get  suggestions  from 
Modified  Activitiee  in  Phyairal  Education  tor  mak¬ 
ing  class  time  more  meaningful  for  everyone,  ia 
terms  of  a  greater  variety  of  skills."  Order  a  copy 
for  10-day  free  examination  today. 

Mel  pref.  price,  fl.iO — iO-dmy  apprevml 
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Art  in  Intercultural  Education 

'hy  LESTER  DIX 

Administrative  Associate 

Bureau  for  Intercultural  Education,  New  York  City 


Here  is  a  refreshing  and  stimulating 
Art  Education  and  their  relations  to 

This  is  an  article  for  general 
educators.  It  is  not  for  art  edu¬ 
cators  alone  or  even  primarily 
for  them.  It  is  addressed  to  classroom 
teachers  and  parents  for  it  deals  with 
those  values  in  art  education  which 
the  writer  believes  most  important  for 
the  proper  growth  of  all  children  and 
youth.  I  hope  that  art  teachers  and 
administrators  will  read  it  for  they 
are  the  people  who  can  make  possible 
the  kind  of  art  education  I  think  we 
need. 

Being  brief,  the  essay  will  stick  to 
the  one  area  indicated  by  the  title.  As 
will  appear,  no  service  that  art  educa¬ 
tion  can  render  seems  to  me  to  be  as 
crucial  today  as  that  of  building 
healthy  intercultural  understanding 
and  relations.  In  the  interests  of  pro¬ 
moting  this  one  aim  the  paper  will 
leave  out  such  things  as  aesthetic  ap¬ 
preciation  for  its  own  sake  and  the 
technical  cultivation  of  the  “talented.” 

To  justify  my  belief  that  intercul¬ 
tural  education  takes  precedence  over 
all  other  educational  aims  at  this  time, 
I  will  cite  two  facts: 

1.  Half  the  people  iU  today 
are  mentally  ill.  48%  of  all  hos- 


discussion  of  the  significant  values  of 
the  international  culture  and  unity. 

pital  beds  are  occupied  by  mental 
cases.  It  seems  altogether  likely, 
if  the  tremendous  sale  of  sedatives 
means  anything,  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  mental  and  emotional 
disturbance  and  confusion  consti¬ 
tuting  mild  neuroses  is  equally 
large  among  all  those  who  are  but 
slightly  ill.  Life  in  the  world  to¬ 
day  is  a  terrific  strain  on  human 
beings.  A  hundred  million  people 
in  the  areas  of  the  world  where 
civilization  had  become  most  com¬ 
plex  have  had  their  lives  destroyed 
or  tragically  distorted.  If  in  the 
wealthiest,  the  most  powerful  and 
comfortably  situated  nation  in  the 
world  mental  disease  was  account¬ 
ing  for  half  of  all  illness  even  be¬ 
fore  our  involvement  in  war  we 
have  shocking  evidence  of  the 
need  of  individuals  to  find  better 
adjustment  to  modem  life. 

2.  Atomic  power  has  pushed  us 
into  a  new  world  no  one  as  yet 
knows  how  to  live  in.  As  our 
leaders  struggle  with  this  new  and 
devastating  threat,  using  political 
techniques  utterly  inadequate  for 
the  situation,  it  seems  touch-and- 
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go  whether  we  shall  learn  fast 
enough  to  create  world  relations 
appropriate  to  the  possibilities  of 
destruction  we  now  see. 

Human  relations  are  a  desperate 
problem,  both  for  the  individual 
struggling  with  social  complexities  and 
for  whole  societies  trying  to  learn  how 
to  prevent  atomic  warfare.  If  we  fail 
in  this  job  of  human  relations  nothing 
else  will  matter.  Human  beings  and 
human  societies  beyond  the  level  of 
bare  primitive  subsistence  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  from  within  and  from  with¬ 
out.  If  we  have  any  effective  educa¬ 
tional  tools  they  must  be  put  to  work 
on  the  problem  of  human  relations 
here  and  now.  The  world  job  of  human 
and  social  reconstruction  is  a  stagger¬ 
ing  one.  American  society  has  stag¬ 
gering  responsibilities  which  cannot 
be  met  unless  we  put  our  own  house  in 
order.  In  war  time  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  we  needed  national  unity,  social 
understanding  and  cooperation.  It  be¬ 
gins  to  be  clear  that  healthy  internal 
life  is  just  as  essential  to  the  nation  in 
peace  time. 

I^et  us  now  be  specific  and  trim  the 
world  problem  down  to  community 
size.  The  educator’s  job  is  in  his  own 
classroom,  his  school  and  his  commun¬ 
ity.  If  every  American  educator 
would  use  all  of  his  tools,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  best,  upon  those  children 
and  adults  with  whom  he  works  in 
face-to-face  contact,  a  tremendous 
change  could  be  made  in  the  climate 
of  human  understanding  and  in  social 
behavior  throughout  the  country. 
Every  American  educator  can  go  to 
work  upon  this  problem  with  good 
conscience  because  he  w’ill  be  attempt¬ 
ing  to  bring  into  actual  being  the  fun¬ 
damental  ideals  of  our  American  de¬ 
mocracy.  Those  ideals  have  always 


demanded  a  fair  break  for  everyone, 
equality  of  opportunity  for  everyone 
to  live  his  life  in  decent  freedom.  Be¬ 
yond  this  idea  of  quality  and  toler¬ 
ance  the  very  attempt  to  build  a  demo¬ 
cratic  social  order  demands  under¬ 
standing  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all 
and  implies  that  we  will  make  full 
social  use  of  the  personal  gifts  of  all. 
The  strength  of  American  society  has 
always  rested  solidly  on  the  free  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  individual  and  the  freedom 
and  disposition  of  every  community  to 
work  out  its  own  social  problems. 
American  life  is  built  in  local  com¬ 
munities,  in  individual  classrooms,  in 
the  emotional  lives  of  persons  allowed 
to  grow  in  their  own  terms  not  only  in 
their  youth  but  throughout  life. 

To  work  effectively  on  the  problem 
of  intercultural  relations  we  must 
know’  how  prejudice,  intolerance  and 
discrimination  work  in  neighborhood 
and  community  life,  how  they  affect 
individual  families  and  the  personali¬ 
ties  that  make  up  those  families.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gordon  Allport,  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  best  known  experts  in  personality 
development,  has  recently  reported  that 
persons  who  are  most  prejudiced 
toward  others  are  most  insecure  and 
fearful  in  their  own  lives.  Professor 
Allport’s  findings  are  a  recent  and 
definite  addition  to  a  large  volume  of 
evidence  that  the  person  who  is  unsure 
of  himself,  uncertain  of  his  status  in 
society,  frustrated  in  his  present  liv¬ 
ing  and  fearful  about  his  future,  is 
likely  to  attempt  to  gain  personal  se¬ 
curity  by  feeling  superior  and  con¬ 
temptuous  toward  others.  In  selecting 
scapegoats  for  his  feelings  of  personal 
inadequacy  he  will  turn  upon  any  per¬ 
sons  or  groups  he  has  been  led  to  think 
appropriate  victims  for  such  treat¬ 
ment.  It  does  no  good  to  condemn  the 
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prejudiced  person  for  his  attitudes  so 
long  as  his  personal  insecurity  dogs 
him.  The  psychological  causes  of  his 
insecurity  must  be  found  and  removed. 

Insecurity  is  a  negative  state.  It  is 
the  lack  of  something  desirable  in  the 
individual’s  life  or  the  place  he  occu¬ 
pies  among  his  fellows.  Psychologists 
now  know  that  individual  and  social 
life  are  so  completely  interwoven  that 
one’s  place  among  his  fellows  is  a 
primaiy  factor  determining  whether 
one  feels  a  part  of  his  group,  comfort¬ 
ably  recognized  as  such  and  unworried 
as  to  his  status  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
doubtful,  worried  and  fearful. 

There  is  nothing  strange  or  un¬ 
natural  about  the  fact  that  many 
people  feel  insecure  today.  The  wide 
world  is  full  of  insecurity  even  with¬ 
out  war.  Xo  more  than  a  few  people 
have  ever  felt  reasonably  secure  in 
their  living.  There  has  never  been 
enough  of  anything  for  all  people.  Men 
have  had  to  compete  with  one  another, 
for  everything  they  wanted  was  scarce. 
\Vhole  tribes  and  nations  have 
struggled  in  a  state  of  insecurity  and 
in  no  single  nation  in  the  world  until 
very  recent  times  has  it  seemed  possible 
to  build  a  reasonable  economic  security 
for  every  individual.  Even  in  wealthy 
America  only  a  few  persons  are  actu¬ 
ally  able  to  feel  such  a  basic  security. 
The  effect  of  such  conditions  of  living 
has  been  to  build  a  tradition  of  compe¬ 
tition  and  fear  which  is  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Thus 
the  educator  starts  his  work  in  a  social 
situation  in  which  most  of  the  adults 
feel  insecure  and  frustrated  and  as  a 
result  try  to  find  scapegoats  for  their 
worries  and  try  to  create  status  for 
themselves  by  looking  down  on  others. 

This  social  climate  of  struggle  for 
status  is  taken  for  granted  as  an  under¬ 


current  in  our  lives,  clearly  revealed 
only  occasionally  by  dramatic  illustra¬ 
tion.  Recently  in  Italy  when  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  civilians  as  personal  or¬ 
derlies  for  American  private  soldiers 
was  criticized,  an  officer  responded 
that  it  helped  morale  for  the  lowest 
soldiers  in  the  ranks  to  have  someone 
to  feel  superior  to.  Thus  a  child’s 
morale  is  supposedly  built  up  by  his 
mother  who  tells  him  he  must  not  be 
dirty  oY  use  coarse  language  like  the 
Polacks  or  the  Mexicans  or  the  Ne¬ 
groes  on  the  other  side  of  town,  de¬ 
pending  on  which  group  that  particu¬ 
lar  community  happens  to  use  as  an 
outlet  for  its  feelings  of  contempt.  The 
fact  that  the  mother  has  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  find  out  whether  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks 
actually  are  dirty  or  use  coarse  lan¬ 
guage  does  not  bother  her  in  the  least. 
She  does  not  think  of  them  as  persons 
at  all.  She  is  using  them  simply  as  a 
symbol  to  build  the  habits  she  wants 
in  her  child,  who  is  very  much  a  per¬ 
son  to  her.  She  is  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  the  method  she  uses  will  make  far 
more  trouble  for  her  child  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  than  the  childish  habit  she  is  try¬ 
ing  to  get  rid  of. 

Growing  children  have  quite  enough 
insecurities  of  their  own  to  master 
without  being  burdened  with  these 
hand-me-downs  from  an  adult  world 
which  has  not  provided  personal  secur¬ 
ity  for  their  parents.  There  is  not 
space  to  discuss  this  situation  fully 
here.  If  everyone  who  works  with 
children  could  read  two  articles  by 
Dr.  Lawrence  K.  Frank,  a  vastly 
greater  understanding  would  be  cre¬ 
ated  in  our  schools  and  our  families  of 
what  difficulties  any  child  faces  in 
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Rowing  up.^  The  child  is  forced  to 
take  on  the  patterns  of  adult  society. 
Some  of  these  adult  patterns  change 
his  infant  impulses  drastically,  as 
when  toilet  training  forces  him  to 
alter  a  very  deep-lying  psyiological 
pattern  already  complete  in  his  ner¬ 
vous  system,  or  when  he  first  learns 
that  he  cannot  appropriate  whatever 
he  likes  but  must  share  with  others. 

The  enforcement  of  many  such  re¬ 
quired  changes  in  the  child’s  natural 
behavior  involves  a  good  deal  of  per¬ 
sistent  pressure.  The  child  experi¬ 
ences  much  frustration  and  to  counter¬ 
act  this  effect  he  must  receive  a  great 
deal  of  reassurance.  Gestures  of  af¬ 
fection  must  be  at  least  as  frequent  as 
prohibitions  and  frustrations.  If  he 
is  constantly  supported  by  affection 
and  constantly  rewarded  when  success¬ 
ful  by  the  approval  of  the  adults  who 
are  enforcing  the  adjustment,  he  can 
escape  feelings  of  guilt  and  of  fear 
that  tend  to  arise  out  of  the  denial  and 
frustration.  Often  because  these  adults 
do  not  understand  the  child’s  emo¬ 
tional  needs,  their  methods  cause  him 
to  feel  guilty,  inadequate,  and  un¬ 
wanted.  In  any  case,  the  child 
struggles  toward  maturity  in  a  world 
full  of  persons  with  more  power,  more 
knowledge,  and  more  social  skills  than 
he  has.  He  constantly  experiences  un¬ 
certainty  and  insecurity  and,  the  state 
of  adult  understanding  being  what  it 
is  today,  vast  numbers  of  children  de¬ 
velop  permanent  attitudes  of  insecur¬ 
ity,  guilt,  fear,  and  dependent  submis¬ 
siveness.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
in  our  daily  life  that  the  net  result  of 
our  parental  and  pedagogical  teaching 


and  guidance  is  to  turn  out  a  very 
large  fraction  of  our  population  fated 
to  live  permanently  with  an  uneasy 
complex  of  these  negative  attitudes, 
lacking  confidence  in  themselves,  cre¬ 
ative  initiative,  and  emotional  com¬ 
fort.  With  a  widespread  conditioning 
of  this  kind  it  is  little  wonder  that 
many  feel  compelled  to  seek  status  by 
attempting  to  feel  superior  to  others 
and  to  compensate  for  their  feelings  of 
inadequacy  by  intolerant  and  discrim¬ 
inatory  behavior  toward  those  they 
have  been  led  to  believe  are  not  quite 
as  good  as  their  own  crowd. 

The  way  to  avoid  insecurity  is  to 
build  in  the  individual  a  sense  of  be¬ 
longingness,  of  being  valued  and  being 
supported  by  those  with  whom  he  lives 
and  works.  The  job  of  education  is  to 
replace  harmful  and  anti-social  states 
of  mind,  arising  out  of  weaknesses,  by 
affirmative  and  cooperative  attitudes 
built  upon  strength,  and  to  do  this  in 
every  individual  regardless  of  social 
and  economic  background.  Especially 
must  such  educational  help  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  who  are  underprivi¬ 
leged,  those  who  face  economic  depri¬ 
vation  or  fall  heir  to  the  disadvantages 
we  have-  fastened  upon  minority 
group'i.  In  general,  education  must 
provide  a  helpful  environment  and 
social  support  as  it  builds  internal 
strength,  self-knowdedge,  self-depend¬ 
ence  and  emotional  maturity  in  all 
persons. 

The  arts  are  a  ix)werful  educational 
tool  with  special  capacities  in  this 
field  of  human  relations.  My  per¬ 
sonal  bias  is  that  there  is  no  other 
educational  tool  quite  so  powerful.  In 
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an  article  published  last  April  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Eastern  Arts  Associa¬ 
tion  I  said  in  general  terms  that  I 
thought  the  arts  had  unique  value  in 
intercultural  education  because,  broad¬ 
ly  defined,  they  are : 

1.  A  natural  mode  of  exchange 
between  culture  groups. 

2.  A  universal  means  of  human 
communication  and  understand¬ 
ing. 

3.  A  most  persuasive  way  of 
communicating  human  and  inter¬ 
cultural  values 

Now  I  wish  to  explore  the  way  in 
which  the  arts  can  help  in  building 
healthy  personalities. 

Why  do  I  think  the  arts  have  a 
special  facility  in  building  the  kind  of 
personalities  democracy  needs?  By 
this  time  many  educators  understand 
vaguely  that  art  experience  is  a  very 
effective  therapeutic  tool  for  people 
who  are  emotionally  out  of  gear.  Many 
principals  have  discovered  that  the  art 
studio  can  straighten  out  pupils  who 
are  in  trouble  and  at  odds  with  adults 
and  other  pupils.  Most  of  this  therapy 
has  been  accidentally  successful.  Few 
art  teachers  as  yet  understand  how  art 
experience  really  works  to  help  the 
maladjusted.  Most  art  studios  still 
continue  to  ape  academic  classrooms  in 
their  repression  of  natural  behavior 
and  in  their  demands  that  the  child 
conform  to  a  predetermined  produc¬ 
tion  schedule,  turning  out  patterned 
and  imitative  work.  The  fact  that 
even  under  these  conditions  so  many 
children  are  benefited  emotionally  by 
a  special  dose  of  art  activity  is  itaelf 
strong  evidence  as  to  how  important 
art  experience  is.  At  worst,  the  studio 
is  not  quite  as  patterned  and  as  verbal- 
istic  as  other  classrooms.  Dealing  with 
materials,  the  child  has  to  make  some 


use  of  his  muscles.  He  uses  means  of 
expression  other  than  his  still  inade¬ 
quate  language  abilities.  Children 
who  are  not  successful  in  verbal  or  aca¬ 
demic  exercises  find  new  opportunities 
and  some  of  them  succeed  enough  to 
win  a  little  appreciation  and  thus  have 
their  outlook  improved. 

In  those  fortunate  cases  where  the 
studio  is  operated  as  a  home  for  real 
and  personal  adventure  in  the  mediums 
of  the  arts,  therapeutic  results  are 
often  astounding.  Here  the  repressed 
child  can  move  about  in  freedom,  can 
talk  to  his  classmates  without  imped¬ 
ing  their  work,  can  work  with  things 
rather  than  people.  Things  do  not 
cross  him  and  irritate  him.  They  do 
not  look  at  him  scornfully.  They  do 
not  struggle  with  him  for  something 
he  wants  nor  compete  with  him  for  the 
teacher’s  favor.  They  are  just  there 
to  be  explored,  manipulated,  worked 
with.  They  may  be  hard  to  manage 
but  not  nearly  so  hard  to  understand 
as  other  personalities.  If  he  has  a 
gripe  he  may  literally  work  it  out  of 
his  system,  by  expressing  his  feelings 
in  paint  or  by  doing  something  else 
more  satisfying  than  nursing  his  griev¬ 
ances. 

The  teacher  meets  him  on  his  own 
ground.  She  treats  him  as  a  person, 
draws  him  out  and  encourages  him  to 
get  to  work  on  something  she  has 
found  him  interested  in.  She  does  not 
require  him  to  hold  his  pencil  or  brush 
just  so  nor  does  she  have  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  him  to  fill.  She  does  not  re¬ 
quire  him  to  work  according  to  any 
rule  but  if  he  gets  into  technical  diffi¬ 
culties  she  gets  together  with  him  as 
they  e-xperiment  to  find  their  way 
around  the  difficulty.  She  gives  real 
help  in  the  pinches.  Probably  most 
important  of  all,  she  gives  him  appre- 
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ciation  for  his  efforts,  praising  to  the 
utmost  what  he  accomplishes.  She 
does  not  have  to  be  insincere  but  she 
does  have  to  distinguish  what  she  can 
praise  and  to  overlook  the  rest  until  he 
gains  a  little  self-respect  and  self-con¬ 
fidence  to  go  on.  In  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  cases,  as  art  teachers  discover 
the  delight  of  using  their  skill  to  re¬ 
condition  hurt  personalities,  children 
find  themselves  in  the  studio  and  get 
at  least  enough  relief  from  their  fail¬ 
ures  to  be  willing  to  go  back  and  try 
again  where  they  have  been  least  suc¬ 
cessful.  Often,  as  expression  becomes 
free  and  unafraid,  they  reveal  diffi¬ 
culties  which  lead  the  teacher  and  the 
guidance  staff  back  to  the  homes  that 
need  help  in  dealing  with  them.  Where 
the  art  program  is  conducted  primarily 
for  the  good  it  can  do  human  beings, 
rather  than  for  slick  technical  produc¬ 
tion,  results  in  improved  attitudes  are 
often  startling. 

So  much  for  therapy.  Are  we  not 
ready  to  move  one  step  further  as 
medicine  has  done  and  as  psychology 
is  beginning  to  do?  The  classic  study 
of  health  care  revealed  a  few  years 
ago  that  we  were  spending  more  than 
98  per  cent  of  our  expenditures  on 
curing  disease  and  the  remaining  2 
per  cent  on  preventive  medicine.  To¬ 
day  the  emphasis  is  on  keeping  people 
well  and  building  resistance  to  illness. 
Is  it  not  time  for  all  educators  to  learn 
how  to  develop  personalities  who  will 
not  need  therapy  ?  For  the  most  part 
children  start  healthy.  Every  mental 
and  emotional  difficulty  they  get  into 
can  be  traced  back  to  inept  treatment 
by  adults,  primarily  parents  and 
teachers,  who  are  in  most  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  them.  To  the  extent  that  we 
understand  the  difficulties  they 
struggle  with  as  they  try  to  fit  them¬ 


selves  to  an  adult  world  which  is  alien 
to  childhood,  and  to  the  extent  that  we 
try  as  hard  to  meet  their  emotional 
needs  as  we  do  to  build  up  their  arith¬ 
metical  and  verbal  skills,  to  that  extent 
we  will  be  building  personalities  with¬ 
out  guilt,  insecurity,  and  fears  that 
have  to  be  taken  out  in  aggressive  be¬ 
havior  towards  other  people. 

Art  experience  is  very  effective  for 
this  purpose.  At  its  best  it  helps 
people  to  find  expression  for  their 
most  intimate  feelings.  If  these  feel¬ 
ings  are  hurtful  the  very  effort  to  or¬ 
ganize  them  into  expression  drains  off 
the  emotional  poison.  Art  experience 
gives  many  outlets  for  expression  and 
thus  provides  opportunities  for  some 
success  to  children  who  have  as  yet 
very  little  technical  skill  of  any  kind. 
Art  experience  takes  the  social  pres¬ 
sure  off.  In  our  complex  society  this 
is  very  important.  Dealing  with  people 
uses  energy  rapidly  because  we  cannot 
deal  with  people  unemotionally,  and 
emotional  behavior  makes  heavy  drafts 
on  energy.  Fatigue  develops  more 
rapidly  if  every  minute  we  must  be 
responding  to  other  human  beings.  It 
is  a  relief  to  take  a  piece  of  wood,  a 
lump  of  clay,  or  a  piece  of  paper  and 
a  brush  and  escape  from  the  social 
clamor  for  a  while.  Art  experience  is 
a  road  to  self-discovery  because  the 
struggle  is  to  get  what  one  feels  into 
a  form  that  can  be  seen,  touched, 
handled,  understood  by  others.  Art 
experience  is  an  effective  avenue  of 
communication  between  oneself  and 
those  other  selves  who  are  strange  and 
hard  to  understand.  Art  experience 
is  a  road  to  social  acceptance,  to  build¬ 
ing  up  something  to  pay  one’s  way  in 
social  exchange. 

All  of  these  are  important  needs  of 
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the  growing  personality.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  are  met,  each  individual 
develops  a  sense  of  worth  in  himself,  a 
sense  of  comradeship  on  equal  terms 
with  his  fellow’s,  a  feeling  for  the  im¬ 
portance  of  things  to  be  done  and  the 
worth  of  persons  who  can  do  things, 
rt'gardless  of  irrelevant  conditions  like 
skin  color,  different  Sunday  schools 
attended,  clothes  worn  and  the  like. 
If  the  art  toacher  manifestly  values 
personality  above  everything  else,  the 
children  learn  from  her  a  similar  atti¬ 
tude.  Finally,  for  the  professional 


satisfaction  of  the  art  teacher,  the  flow 
of  production  from  a  studio  full  of 
human  and  emotional  comfort  is  sur¬ 
prising  in  its  variety  and  in  the  speed 
with  which  the  children  develop  the 
skills  required  to  say  what  is  in  their 
minds.  Their  basic  energies  are  re¬ 
leased;  the  work  reveals  vitality,  cre¬ 
ative  exploration  and  artistic  achieve¬ 
ment.  I  know  of  no  art  teacher  who 
has  ever  tasted  this  kind  of  success 
with  growing  children  who  would  will¬ 
ingly  return  to  a  more  academic  pro¬ 
cedure. 
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Between  Two  Ware:  The  Failure  of 
Education,  1920-1940.  By  Porter  Sargent. 
11  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Porter 
Sargent.  1945.  616  pages.  $5.00. 

Here  are  over  600  pages  from  the  in¬ 
cisive  pen  of  Porter  Sargent,  the  gloomy 
Dean  of  Beacon  Hill.  There  is  no  gain¬ 
saying  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sargent  is  both 
an  alert  observer  of  contemporary  society 
and  an  iconoclastic  critic  of  human  foi¬ 
bles.  “I  still  refuse  to  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  the  —  goddess.  Success,  or 
to  approach  worm-like  before  the  great 
American  goddess,  Alma  Mater,  or  to 
genuflect  before  the  great  god.  Bunk” 
chortles  Harvard-bred  Porter  Sargent  as 
he  lets  loose  his  darts  at  American  educa¬ 
tors  and  their  performance  between  the 
two  great  World  Wars  of  this  flrst  half  of 
our  century.  “Our  educational  leaders 
and  spokesmen,”  declares  Mr.  Sargent, 
“have  failed  to  understand  all  this  (the 
behavior  patterns  and  myths  of  present- 
day  man)  and  so  we  were  unable  to  for- 
see  what  was  coming.  Moreover,  misin¬ 
formed,  absorbed  in  elaborating  ideo¬ 
logies  or  bubble-blowing,  they  were  un¬ 
aware  that  shrewder  men  were  using  them 
as  tools,  and  education  as  the  instrument, 
to  further  their  own  short-visioned  pur¬ 
poses.” 

Bettceen  Ttco  Wars  is  somewhat  like  a 
sandwich.  The  flrst  tew  chapters  and  the 


last  were  written  as  of  1945,  while  the 
Ailing  —  the  500-odd  pages  in  between  — 
consists  of  condensed  selections  from  the 
annual  editions  of  “The  Handbook  of 
Private  Schools”  published  between  1920 
and  1940.  Mr.  Sargent  is  always  worth 
reading.  Most  educators  will  fail  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Sargent’s  conclusion  that 
education  has  been  a  failure  but  they  will, 
undoubtedly,  agree  that  Mr.  Sargent  can 
point  out  the  terrible  wastelands  of 
American  education.  Porter  Sargent  is 
Porter  Sargent  and  he  is  ever  as  stimulat¬ 
ing  as  was  the  Gloomy  Dean,  so  called,  of 
8.  Paul’s  London. — William  P.  Seabs,  Jb., 
New  York  University. 

The  Glass  Kenagerie :  By  Tennessee 
Williams.  New  York.  Random  House. 
1945.  124  pages.  $2.00. 

■  The  Glass  Menagerie  arrived  on  the 
Broadway  stage  in  the  spring  of  the  1944- 
1945  theatrical  season  and  was  widely  ac¬ 
claimed  by  both  the  critics  and  playgoing 
audiences.  As  a  play,  this  drama  from 
the  pen  of  Tennessee  Williams  has  imagi¬ 
nation  and  extraordinary  beauty.  In  its 
printed  form.  The  Glass  Menagerie  will 
And  its  place  on  the  reading  lists  tor 
classes  in  contemporary  drama. — Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Scabs,  Jb.,  New  York  University. 


A  New  Leitmotif  for  Ait  Education 

'By  ITALO  L.  de  FRANCESCO 

Director  of  Art  Education 
State  Teachers  College,  Kutztown,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  dt  Francesco  stresses  the  importance  oj  knowing  world  cultures  in 
the  leading  role  America  must  play  for  rebuilding  the  war-tom  world. 

New  art  units  and  activities  are  indicated, 

PROGRESS  in  any  field  can  only  psychological  laboratory  and  in  the 
be  made  against  a  background  of  classroom.  Likewise,  a  reasonable  body 
facts  from  which  new  directions  of  literature  has  been  produced  to  in¬ 
may  be  discerned.  sure  freedom  for  a  variety  of  educa- 

Historically,  are  education  in  Amer-  tional  tendencies:  progressivism,  fun- 
ica  has  undergone  changes  of  emphasis  damentalism,  and  experimentalism. 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  so-  The  liability  side  of  the  ledger 
cial  and  economic  temper  of  the  times,  show’s  other  facts  that  must  be  frankly 
It  moved  from  a  rather  aristocratic  recognized  if  w’e  w’ould  move  forward, 
position  in  the  eighteen  hundreds  to  Empirical  data,  unreliable  though 
one  of  definite  relationship  to  industry  they  may  be,  show  that  much  art  edu- 
sometime  later;  thence  to  an  isolation-  cation  is  still  concerned  with  the  de¬ 
ism  which  was  termed  the  “art  for  velopment  of  ability  to  do.  That,  gen- 
art’s  sake”  movement;  eventually  it  erally  means  ability  to  produce  some- 
emerged  as  a  normal  human  activity  thing,  and  that  production  has  become 
having  distinct  contributions  to  make  so  standardized  that  the  same  tricks  re- 
to  the  mental  and  spiritual  growth  of  cur  year  after  year  so  that  what  is 
the  masses.  These  movements  parallel  done  in  Maine  might  easily  be  matched 
certain  economic  and  social  tendencies  in  California.  This  is  a  deadly  uni¬ 
in  the  development  of  our  country.  formity ;  the  negation  of  creative 
The  last  mentioned  tendency  may  be  teaching  and  learning, 
termed  the  democratic  basis  of  art  and  The  second  disturbing  fact  is  a  per- 
obviously  is  the  only  tenable  phil-  sistent  isolationism.  Too  many  are 
osophy  in  our  society.  Actually  it  has  still  teaching  art  with  a  capital  A; 
made  of  art  a  vehicle  for  the  nurtur-  they  are  not  concerned  with  what  is 
ing  of  all  degrees  of  talent,  productive  going  on  in  the  school  at  large,  in  other 
or  appreciational ;  it  has  widened  its  classrooms,  the  state,  the  nation,  or  the 
base  of  usefulness  to  man  and  has  world.  The  third  dangerous  situation 
identified  art  with  the  education  of  lies  in  the  prevalent,  unwarranted  em¬ 
ail  the  people  for  more  satisfying  liv-  phasis  on  the  so-called  “fine  arts”  to 
ing.  the  exclusion  of  the  crafts. 

In  so  far  as  technics  and  methods  Let  us  come  to  the  core  of  the  prob- 
are  concerned,  a  fair  amount  of  experi-  lem.  What  new  incentive  is  needed  in 
mentation  has  taken  place  both  in  the  art  education ;  what  new  opportunities 
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are  there  to  vitalize  our  work,  to  give 
it  a  fresh  outlook  and  to  make  a  real 
contribution  to  the  general  welfare? 
These  are  the  questions  to  which  we 
will  attempt  to  give  a  partial  answer. 

The  term  leitmotif  is  used  here  to 
mean  that  emphasis  which  must  be¬ 
come  the  new  motivating  force  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  success  of  our  enterprise. 
It  must  become  the  theme  that  needs 
to  be  rewhoed  in  design,  painting, 
drawing,  and  craft  experiences.  This 
emphasis  is  already  recognized  by  the 
social  studies,  the  sciences,  and  the 
language  fields  where  they  deal  quite 
readily  with  life  as  it  is  going  on  in 
the  world,  first  at  war,  now  at  peace. 
In  art  education  it  must  become  a  felt 
desire  for  kinship  with  peoples  of  other 
lands,  for  a  deeper  knowledge  of  their 
arts,  their  aspirations  and  motives. 

The  obvious,  yet  basic  assumption 
uj)0u  which  this  leitmotif  is  predicated 
is  that  international  understanding  is 
basic  to  international  peace. 

The  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Dumbar¬ 
ton  Oaks  Proposals,  the  Yalta  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  the  meetings  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  represent  civilization’s  efforts  to 
reestablish  good  will  among  men. 
Whatever  divergences  of  opinion  one 
may  hold  in  regard  to  the  specific 
recommendations  and  procedures  of 
these  historic  endeavors,  their  aim 
must  remain  unquestioned. 

Admittedly,  education’s  biggest  task 
in  the  years  immediately  ahead  is  the 
promotion  of  understandings  and  ap¬ 
preciations  that  will  advance  the  cause 
of  world  unity.  Art,  itself  being  a 
universal  mode  of  expression,  is  in  a 
unique  |)08ition  today.  As  never  be¬ 
fore  its  materiel  and  methods  can  be 
most  effective  in  the  attainment  of  this 
educational  objective  because  art  rep¬ 


resents  the  unchallenged  common  de¬ 
nominator. 

How  can  such  understandings  and 
appreciations  be  realized  ?  Undoubt¬ 
edly  in  many  ways.  It  seems  fair  to 
assume,  however,  that  since  the  history 
of  art  is  the  closest  parallel  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  man,  a  study  of  the  artistic 
achievements  of  all  nations  would  lend 
itself  admirably  to  the  task.  The  world 
has  forgotten  Salamis  but  not  the  Par¬ 
thenon;  it  remembers  Chartres  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  thousand  medieval 
abuses ;  it  thinks  of  the  glory  that  was 
Rome  rather  than  of  the  exploits  of 
Rome  legions. 

It  follows,  logically,  that  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  teaching  of  art  must  see 
clearly  a  new  responsibility  to  be  met. 
Methods  are  many,  devices  can  be 
created,  problems  of  administration 
can  be  solved.  What  must  be  realized 
is  that  as  the  years  of  peace  advance 
and  the  new  curriculum  takes  form, 
the  history  of  art  should  find  its  place, 
co-equal  with  the  new  geography,  tech¬ 
nology  and  other  fields  that  will  strive 
simultaneously  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
education. 

The  question  of  approach  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  personal  tendency  and  training. 
What  matters  is  that  boys  and  girls  in 
the  nation’s  schools  see,  through  works 
of  art,  the  souls  of  the  people  that 
created  them,  whether,  they  be  black 
brown,  white,  or  yellow.  Our  youth 
must  sense  that  the  Taj-Mahal,  the 
Parthenon,  and  Westminister  Abbey, 
while  created  by  different  peoples,  at 
different  times  and  in  different  coun¬ 
tries,  embody  the  same  elements  of 
beauty,  were  inspired  by  the  same  fun¬ 
damental  urges  and  therefore  are  kin¬ 
dred  expressions  of  feeling  and  the 
embodiment  of  universal  ideals. 
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A  second  element  in  the  new  leit¬ 
motif,  and  one  that  holds  great  possi¬ 
bilities  is  the  study  of  our  own  cul¬ 
tural  heritage  as  a  basis  for  world  un¬ 
derstanding. 

The  path  of  post-war  adventure  be¬ 
gins  but  does  not  stop  at  home.  Europe, 
the  other  Americas,  the  Orient  and 
dark  Africa  are  today  avenues  to  our 
own  progress  and  development.  Recent 
strides  in  transportation  and  commun¬ 
ication  have  brought  all  continents  to¬ 
gether.  Indeed,  the  dreadful  war  that 
has  just  ended  has  jolted  every  country 
out  of  narrow  nationalism  by  a  forced 
intermingling  of  men  of  all  colors  and 
creeds. 

America’s  destiny,  we  are  told,  is  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  world  rebuild¬ 
ing,  in  international  relations  and 
cooperation.  Historically,  we  should 
be  ready  for  it  since  we  are  a  nation 
of  many  nations.  All  nationalities 
whether  it  is  obvious  or  not,  came  bear¬ 
ing  gifts,  gifts  in  the  form  of  cultures 
uot  understood:  artistic  heredity  that 
is  only  beginning  to  unfold  and  spir¬ 
itual  insights  that  are  now  beginning 
to  flower. 

Closer  associations  with  peoples  all 
over  the  globe  are  bound  to  accelerate 
the  intermingling  of  cultures  and 
many  of  the  artistic  treasures  we  have 
only  seen  reproduced  in  books  or  in  the 
movies  will  truly  become  our  treasured 
possessions.  The  social  life  of  other 
nations,  which  today  appeals  to  us  as 
strange,  or  even  “interesting,”  will  be 
understood,  appreciated  against  the 
pro|>er  background  and  accepted  for 
its  own  worth. 

We  are  in  a  most  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion  to  understand  this  cultural  de¬ 
velopment  and  to  bring  to  it  the  sym¬ 
pathy  required  for  sound  appreciation 
of  other  peoples.  For,  who  are  the 


strange  peoples  we  must  understand! 
They  are  the  very  same  people  who,  in 
varying  degrees,  have  built  our  coun¬ 
try. 

Let  us  look  at  our  own  communities. 
Here  we  may  find  the  simple  artistry 
of  the  Negro  sculptor,  the  handsome 
leather  and  metal  crafts  of  the  Span¬ 
iards,  and  the  bold  design  of  the 
Southern  Germans.  Perhaps  we  will 
find  the  woodcraft  of  the  Southern 
Highlanders,  the  simple  but  direct 
woodwork  of  the  Swedes,^  the  gay 
stitchery  of  the  Slavic  people,  and 
Italian  lace.  These  examples  of  a  rich 
heritage  in  arts  and  crafts  are  avail¬ 
able  to  us  through  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  those  early  gift  bear¬ 
ers  w’ho  came  seeking  freedom  and  op¬ 
portunity.  Then  there  are  the  strong 
and  direct  crafts  of  the  Russians  and 
the  Czechs,  peasant  arts  of  peoples 
from  all  comers  of  the  earth,  and  the 
pottery  and  metal  work  of  our  own 
American  Indians,  still  capable  of  cre¬ 
ative  interpretation.  Further  to  the 
South  we  may  look  for  the  virtually 
untouched  sources  of  inspiration  in  the 
work  of  the  Aztecs,  the  Mayans,  and. 
the  Incas. 

The  inference  w’e  wish  to  draw  is 
that  we  must  see  in  the  arts  of  the 
people  w’ho  make  up  America  an  un¬ 
derlying  social  pattern  that  can  enrich 
individuals  and  communities.  Such  a 
pattern  is  based  on  the  democratic  con¬ 
cept  of  creative  pursuits ;  a  concept  as 
old  as  art  itself,  yet  the  keynote  to 
understanding  those  who  once  were 
“strangers  w’ithin  our  gates.” 

Finally  then,  in  tune  with  all  edu¬ 
cation,  our  new  emphasis  and  recur¬ 
ring  motif  in  the  years  ahead  might 
well  be  embodied  into  art  units  and 
activities  that  will  equip  youths  to  be¬ 
come  worthy  architects  of  a  new  world 
structure. 


Art,  A  Factor  for  International 

Peace 

'By  ALFRED  G.  PELIKAN 

Direaor  of  Art,  Public  Schools, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

The  need  for  international  goodwill  and  of  the  arts  in  its  accomplishments 
is  the  theme  of  Mr.  Pelikan’s  article,  based  upon  a  point  of  view  developed 
by  his  orwn  official  visits  abroad. 


URING  World  War  I  racial 
hatreds  and  prejudices  (fanned 
bj  cleverly  directed  propaganda) 
reached  the  absurd  point  where  Saueiv 
kraut  became  Victory  Cabbage,  the 
work  of  Wagner,  Beethoven  and  other 
great  German  composers  was  banned, 
and  Americans  of  German  descent 
were  looked  upon  with  hate  and  sus¬ 
picion. 

During  World  War  II  some  of  our 
greatest  military  leaders,  both  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  bear  German 
names,  while  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  fought  side  by  side  with  many 
other  American  boys  of  foreign  origin. 

Unfortunately  hatreds  and  preju¬ 
dices  which  are  understandable  when 
directed  against  those  responsible  for 
atrocities  or  guilty  of  other  war  crimes 
are  frequently  directed  against  entire 
populations,  men,  women  and  children 
alike.  On  several  occasions  the  wish 
has  been  expressed  by  otherwise  in¬ 
telligent  and  presumably  Christian 
people  that  all  Japanese  should  be 
killed,  or  voice  given  to  the  thought 
that  a  “good  German  is  a  dead  Ger¬ 
man,”  etc. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to 
meet  many  people  in  all  parts  of  the 


world  who  were  cultured  and  consid¬ 
erate  and  who  desired  as  fervently  as 
we  do  the  principles  set  down  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter. 

Not  all  of  the  people  in  any  country 
are  militaristic  or  brutal,  even  though 
in  some  instances  desperate  attempts 
have  been  made  to  condition  them  to 
the  ideology  of  the  Fuehrer,  the  Duce, 
the  Emperor  or  some  other  dictator. 

Dr.  William  M.  Earners,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  the  Milwaukee  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  makes  an  interesting  an¬ 
alogy  in  the  Superintendent’s  Eighty- 
second  Annual  Report  of  June,  1941, 
between  three  babies,  each  of  which  is 
one  month  old.  The  first  is  Joe  who 
lives  in  Milwaukee,  the  second  is  Josef 
who  lives  in  Omsk,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  and 
the  third  is  Guiseppi  and  he  lives  in 
Bologna,  Ltaly. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  them. 
Dr.  Earners  points  out,  is  that  while 
there  are  some  slight  differences  among 
them,  they  are  yet  practically  alike. 

The  great  influence  of  the  schools 
largely  determines  the  kind  of  citi¬ 
zens  that  boys  and  girls  will  become  in 
spite  of  the  profound  influence  of 
other  environmental  agencies  such  as 
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the  home,  the  church  and  the  commun¬ 
ity. 

If  therefore  we  should  make  hate, 
suspicion,  fear,  etc.,  of  other  countries 
and  peoples  a  part  of  our  program  we 
preclude  any  possibility  for  a  world 
fellowship  based  on  tolerance  and  un¬ 
derstanding. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  and 
progressive  moves  made  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  World  Peace  has  been  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  educators  in  important  in- 
teniational  conferences  such  as  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Cultural  Organization 
which  opened  in  London  on  November 
1,  1945. 

As  William  G.  Carr,  associate  sec¬ 
retary,  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Secretary',  Educational  Poli¬ 
cies  Commission,  points  out,  “the 
United  Nations  will  plan  for  interna¬ 
tional  co-operation  in  education  and 
culture  as  they  planned  for  money  and 
banking  at  Bretton  Woods,  for  food 
and  agriculture  at  Hot  Springs,  for  re¬ 
lief  and  rehabilitation  at  Atlantic 
City,  and  for  civil  aviation  at  Chicago. 
Education  has  become  international 
business.” 

What  then  is  the  role  which  the  arts 
can  play  in  this  world  wide  educational 
and  cultural  program.  To  begin  with 
let  me  define  the  arts  as  including  (to¬ 
gether  with  the  various  accepted  fields 
of  learning)  those  particular  skills 
which  deal  with  the  fine  arts  of  paint¬ 
ing,  drawing,  architecture,  sculpture, 
poetry,  music,  dancing  and  the  dra¬ 
matic  arts. 

It  does  not  require  a  great  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  envision  the 
possibilities  of  a  world  where  the  same 
amount  of  energy,  skill,  money,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  planning  which  periodi¬ 
cally  is  expended  for  destnictive  pur¬ 


poses  could  be  used  for  creative  effort. 

Surely  the  creative  and  brilliant 
minds  which  can  work  together  collec¬ 
tively  to  split  the  atom  and  to  devise 
the  atomic  bomb  could  under  favorable 
circumstances  and  with  adequate  finan¬ 
cial  support  create  a  world  of  untold 
beauty. 

The  tangible  evidences  of  wealth 
and  pow’cr  expressed  in  fine  public 
buildings,  parks,  homes,  playgrounds, 
schools,  hospitals,  etc.,  are  however 
not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  solve 
the  problems  of  our  post  war  needs. 
We  also  need  a  people  properly  trained 
and  educated  to  make  possible  and 
maintain  a  standard  of  living  which  is 
not  only  on  a  higher  level  economi¬ 
cally,  but  also  culturally. 

Since  ignorant  and  poverty  stricken 
people  as  well  as  neglected  buildings 
make  slums  it  becomes  increasingly 
apparent  that  only  by  means  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  program  for  both  juveniles 
and  adults  will  it  be  possible  to  solve 
many  of  the  post  war  problems  which 
confront  us. 

International  co-operation  in  this 
field  offers  the  opportunity  for  a  body 
of  knowledge  which  may  contribute  to 
the  economic  and  political  stability 
and  general  well  being  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

International  good  will,  understand¬ 
ing  and  peace  depends  on  a  great  many 
factors:  political,  economic,  racial,  na¬ 
tional,  as  well  as  background,  history, 
etc. 

There  can  be  little  or  no  Interna¬ 
tional  goodwill  or  peace  based  on  in¬ 
telligent  co-operation  unless  there  is 
first  a  more  general  understanding  and 
recognition  of  the  abilities  and  desires 
of  peoples  of  other  lands  to  work 
towards  the  same  goal  set  up  by  repre- 
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sentatives  at  the  various  International 
Congresses. 

As  far  as  art  education  is  concerned 
a  good  start  was  made  in  1900  when 
the  first  International  Art  Congress 
was  held  in  Paris,  France  at  which 
time  it  was  already  agreed  among  the 
delegates  that  “without  art  there  can 
be  no  wide  culture.”  By  1935  the 
problems  presented  were  discussed  in 
twenty  different  languages  by  Con¬ 
gress  Members  who  met  in  Brussels, 
Belgium. 

Among  the  organizations  which  have 
utilized  art  in  an  effort  to  promote  in¬ 
ternational  understanding  and  good 
will  have  been  organizations  represent¬ 
ing  youth,  as  for  instance  the  Junior 
Re<l  Cross,  as  well  as  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  Girl  Scouts.  Amateur  photogra¬ 
phers  have  sponsored  International 
Art  Salons  which  have  travelled  all 
over  the  world.  The  Carnegie  Inter¬ 
national  Art  Exhibition  sponsored  by 
the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh, 
the  exhibitions  of  Contemporary  Art 
of  79  Countries  sponsored  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Business  Machines  Corpo¬ 
ration,  all  have  aided  in  bringing  the 
creative  work  of  other  people  to  our 
attention.  World  wide  expositions  do 
much  to  dispell  the  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  creative  abilities  of  other 
peoples. 

In  recent  years  there  have  appeared 
in  America  a  number  of  fine  educa¬ 
tional  motion  pictures  which  have 
shown  a  surprising  and  favorable  re¬ 
sponse  on  the  part  of  the  presumably 
unintelligent  public  and  conclusively 
prove  that  the  public  is  ready  to  accept 
fine  things.  The  old  chestnut  about 
the  need  for  producing  trash  with  the 
excuse  that  it  is  intended  “to  give  the 
public  what  it  wants”  is  no  longer  ten¬ 
able. 


Motion  Pictures  which  are  intended 
for  foreign  consumption  should  be 
most  carefully  selected  and  produced, 
and  should  emphasize  the  greatness 
and  culture  of  America  rather  than  to 
continue  to  produce  the  gangster  type 
of  picture  which  causes  even  some  of 
the  better  educated  Europeans  to  won¬ 
der  if  it  is  safe  to  go  out  alone  at  night 
in  any  of  our  larger  American  cities. 

If  Europe  can  be  rebuilt  to  any  sem¬ 
blance  of  its  former  Architectural 
beauty  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  tourist 
trade  will  once  more  flourish  as  in 
previous  years. 

Every  American  traveller  can  either 
be  an  unofficial  ambassador  of  good 
will  or  appear  to  peoples  of  other  lands 
as  an  uncultured  braggard  and  boor. 

We  can  do  much  to  help  educate 
teachers  and  others  to  travel  with  a 
purpose  and  we  should  even  plan  and 
encourage  supervised  travel  for  our 
young  people  who  will  find  much  in 
common  with  the  young  peoples  of 
other  lands. 

By  means  of  fast  ocean  vessels,  in¬ 
credibly  speedy  aircraft  and  with  the 
aid  of  short  wave  radio  we  have  over¬ 
come  barriers  of  distance  and  space 
and  are  now  able  to  increase  our  first 
hand  knowledge  of  the  cultural,  social, 
political  and  economic  status  of  coun¬ 
tries  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  department  stores  have  buyers 
in  many  foreign  lands  and  frequraitly 
arrange  exhibitions  of  beautifully  de¬ 
signed  articles  for  everyday  use  which 
rival  those  of  our  important  art 
museums  and  at  the  same  time  bring 
art  to  a  large  part  of  the  so-called  com¬ 
mon  people. 

Another  recent  worthwhile  program 
has  been  the  organizing  of  Govern¬ 
ment  sponsored  exchange  exhibitions 
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of  children’s  work.  Notable  in  this 
respect  has  been  the  work  of  the  Ko- 
kusai  Bunka  Shinkokai  (the  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute  for  Cultural  Relations, 
Tokio)  and  the  work  of  the  Modem 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  which 
has  prepared  children’s  exhibitions  for 
the  South  American  countries  and 
more  recently  for  Russia. 

In  Milwaukee  the  International  In¬ 
stitute  has  for  a  number  of  years  spon¬ 
sored  a  Folk  Fair  which  has  brought 
practically  all  of  the  foreign  bora 
groups  together  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  arts  and  crafts,  the  dance, 
music  and  even  the  food  of  their  re¬ 
spective  home  land  to  the  people  of  the 
community. 

This  means  close  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  various  foreign  born 
groups  who  work  as  to  a  unit  to  achieve 
what  has  so  far  been  an  outstanding 
successful  Folk  Fair. 

Ancient  traditional  cultures  and 
folklore  should  be  encouraged  and  re¬ 
vived  in  all  countries,  and  art,  the  uni¬ 


versal  language,  should  be  used  more 
extensively  in  all  of  its  various  phases. 

A  recent  tentative  report  of  the  Cur¬ 
riculum  Committee  in  Intercultural 
Relations,  Milwaukee,  July  1945,  con¬ 
tains  among  other  recommendations 
the  following  proposed  practices  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Fine  Arts: 

“To  make  fuller  use  of  the 
several  fields  of  art  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  intercultural  under¬ 
standing  and  behavior.  This  func¬ 
tion  can  be  achieved  by: 

(1)  Making  greater  effort  to 
stress  the  contributions  of  more 
persons  of  more  cultures  to  the 
several  fields  of  art. 

(2)  Using  to  a  greater  extent 
the  art  of  groups  in  tension  areas. 

(3)  Creating  more  chances  for 
every  child  within  his  limitations 
to  achieve  the  successful  experi¬ 
ence  of  art,  thereby  eliminating 
frustrations  that  might  sublimate 
themselves  in  intercultural  ten¬ 
sions.” 


“The  problem  of  the  elementary  school  today  is,  I  conceive,  to 
make  the  life  of  the  school  more  real ;  more  an  epitome  of  the  kind  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  doing  that  obtains  in  real  life ;  more  a  reflection 
of  the  actual  life  outside  of  the  school  walls.” — John  Dewey,  (1901). 


The  Roots  Did  Not  Die 

'Ey  CLYDE  CLACK 

Art  Education,  Binney  &  Smith  Co. 

Dallas,  Texas 

The  South  comes  back.  Mr.  Clack,  who  travels  widely  in  the  South  and 
Southwest,  gives  an  encouraging  picture  of  a  newly  awakened  interest  in 
Art  throughout  that  part  of  the  country. 

SPRIG  from  an  ancient  tree  surely  being  revealed  more  and  more. 
,  was  transplanted  in  the  South.  Since  the  great  fire  many  things 


The  cutting  took  root  and  flour¬ 
ished  for  many  years  producing  its 
kind,  with  certain  variations  that  were 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  new  en¬ 
vironment. 

Then  a  great  conflagration  spread 
over  the  land  and  the  tree  was  burned. 
The  destruction  was  almost  complete. 
So  great  was  it  that  the  little  life  left 
in  the  roots  was  very  slow  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  adventituous  buds  that  re¬ 
mained  alive. 

After  a  long  time  sprouts  eventually 
came  up  here  and  there  from  these 
buds.  Conditions  above  ground,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  conducive  to  a  healthy 
growth  but  the  sprouts  continued  to 
live. 

Although  stunted  these  few  outlets 
to  the  light  caused  the  old  roots  to 
slowly  take  on  new  vigor  and  other 
roots  were  sent  out.  These  spread  to 
the  west  and  southwest  and  they  in 
turn  sent  up  new  sprouts.  These  new 
shoots  found  growing  difficult  and 
they  too  had  to  struggle  for  existence. 
Due  to  these  hardships  they  grew 
stronger  and  sturdier. 

Because  the  fight  was  hard  and  dis¬ 
couraging  most  of  the  way  the  basic 
root  system  is  deep  and  broad  and  surg¬ 
ing  with  energy  which  is  slowly  but 


have  happened  in  this  land  to  influence 
the  younger  growths.  The  new  off¬ 
springs  show  variations  from  the  par¬ 
ent  tree  because  many  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  seeds  have  been  sown.  Some  of 
these  seeds  came  from  neighboring 
countries  to  the  South,  many  from  the 
lands  of  the  parent  tree,  while  others 
spread  from  strange  lands  afar  off. 
Numbers  of  these  seeds  have  germin¬ 
ated  and  the  plants  have  grown  and 
some  crossed  with  the  young  sprouts 
from  the  old  stump.  This  crossing  has 
changed  them  according  to  the  degree 
of  influence  of  the  new  plant  and  the 
varying  conditions  of  environment  sur¬ 
rounding  each  growth.  But  the  basic 
characteristics  of  the  old  tree  have  not 
been  lost  by  this  crossing  with  the  new 
stock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new 
shoots  art  being  strengthened  and  re¬ 
vitalized  by  the  influence  of  the  new 
forces. 

Great  plants  will  grow  again  from 
this  combination  of  the  old  and  the 
new,  and  finer  fruit  can  be  expected 
because  recent  harvests  show  encourag¬ 
ing  improvements.  Barring  another 
catastrophe,  and  with  further  care,  and 
the  proper  cultivation,  the  new  plants 
promise  to  be  more  vigorous  and  pro- 
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duce  as  fine  a  fruit  as  ever  grew  any¬ 
where. 

If  art  is  substituted  for  the  cutting 
above,  one  will  have  a  brief  history  of 
art  in  the  South,  for  it  was  in  the 
South  that  art  received  the  most  en¬ 
couragement  during  the  early  life  of 
the  New  Republic.  There  it  flour¬ 
ished  in  many  forms  until  1860  when 
it  and  other  cultural  pursuits  almost 
vanished  from  the  scene. 

Since  that  time  the  struggle  has  been 
difficult  in  both  the  fine  arts  and  the 
art  education  fields.  At  first  there 
was  little  evidence  that  much  of  value 
would  be  salvaged  from  the  old.  As 
time  passed,  however,  here  and  there 
a  few  brave  souls  had  the  courage  to 
do  something  about  it,  each  in  his  own 
little  sphere.  There  were  individuals 
working  mostly  as  a  painter,  teacher, 
or  an  interested  layman  in  isolated 
areas.  Sincere  thanks  go  out  to  these 
people  because  their  enthusiastic  faith 
and  persistence  kept  alive  the  little  in¬ 
terest  remaining  in  what  was  once  a 
most  promising  future  for  the  arts. 
Their  influence  spread  gradually,  and, 
as  the  years  have  passed,  the  feeling 
for  the  need  of  art  has  increased  and 
broadened. 

In  comparatively  recent  years,  this 
feeling  has  been  accelerated  greatly, 
and  at  present  there  are  indications 
that  art  is  approaching  a  new  era  of 
importance  throughout  the  South  and 
Southwest.  (The  Southwest  is  pur¬ 
posely  included  because  it  was  settled 
mostly  by  Southerners  who  migrated 
into  this  r^on  following  the  War  be¬ 
tween  the  States,  therefore,  their  heri¬ 
tage  is  the  same). 

This  optimistic  belief  in  the  future 
of  art  in  this  r^ion  is  supported  by 
the  following  observations.  In  travel¬ 
ing  through  the  area  in  question  it  has 


been  observed  that  more  superinten¬ 
dents  of  schools  are  thinking  about  art 
education  in  their  courses  of  study  now 
than  ever  before,  and  many  are  doing 
something  about  it.  For  example,  20 
years  ago  a  certain  superintendent, 
when  approached  on  the  subject  of  art 
in  his  schools,  could  see  no  need  for  it 
at  all.  About  five  or  six  years  ago,  he 
wrote  to  schools  all  over  the  country 
for  art  courses  of  study  because  he  was 
introducing  the  subject  in  his  schools 
for  the  first  time.  Many  similar 
changes  in  attitudes  could  be  cited. 

It  has  also  been  observed  that  many 
of  the  younger  administrators,  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
a  little  more  intimately  the  art  pro¬ 
grams  contemporary  with  their  train¬ 
ing,  are  introducing  some  type  of  art 
program  into  their  schools.  Further 
evidence  that  art  education  is  gaining 
in  favor  among  many  administrators 
is  found  in  their  speeches  and  other  re¬ 
marks.  To  cite  an  example,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  district  education  association 
meeting  in  a  great  Southern  state,  the 
manager  of  the  state  education  asso¬ 
ciation,  when  outlining  the  objectives 
for  their  State  organization  before  the 
group,  placed  special  emphasis  upon 
“Education  for  the  Heart”  and  under¬ 
scored  it  by  saying  that  it  was  a  “must” 
in  their  future  plans. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  a 
greater  number  of  classroom  teachers 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  value  of 
stimulating  the  creative  abilities  of 
their  students  thru  art  education.  This 
has  been  revealed  in  the  special  re¬ 
fresher  courses  and  work-shops  set  up 
during  the  War  years  for  the  teachers 
returning  to  the  class-room  for  the 
“Emergency.”  The  Arts  and  Crafts 
studios  in  these  courses  and  work 
sho{)e  were  almost  invariably  the  most 
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popular.  Teachers  who  had  taught 
other  subjects  all  their  lives  would  say, 
“Art  is  being  taught  in  our  schools  for 
the  first  time,  and  I  want  to  know 
more  about  it.”  Others  would  remark, 
“I  have  been  teaching  many  years  and 
I  had  no  art,  but  more  and  more  I 
realize  it  is  so  important  in  my  work 
and  in  the  lives  of  the  students.  I 
must  get  additional  information  in 
this  field.” 

Another  encouraging  observation  is 
that  art  departments  in  many  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  have  a  greater 
percentage  of  increase  in  enrollment 
this  Fall  than  many  of  the  so-called 
“must”  subjects. 

Still  another  encouraging  point  to 
note  has  been  the  interest  shown  in  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  by  the  men  in  the  Ser¬ 
vice  as  manifested  in  tJSO  clubs,  hos¬ 
pitals  and  other  service  centers.  This 
statement  concerns  primarily  those  fel¬ 
lows  who  were  not  especially  trained 
in  art — the  ones  who  had  little  or  no 
training  in  this  field  but  always  had 
a  desire  to  paint  or  otherwise  manipu¬ 
late  art  media. 

It  has  always  been  a  question  if  the 
art  teaching  being  done  carries  over  to 
the  man  in  the  street,  or  Mr.  Average 
Citizen.  A  look  in  this  direction  is 
encouraging  for  many  cities  through¬ 
out  the  South  and  Southwest  have  ex¬ 
tensive  pc«t-war  plans  that  involve  the 
expejiditure  of  great  sums  of  money. 
In  all  of  these  plans  the  thought  of 
making  each  city  a  more  beautiful 
place  in  which  to  live  and  work  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  commissions.  The  city  fathers 
have  called  in  planners  of  proven  abili¬ 
ties  to  make  more  attractive  pictures 
of  their  cities.  Attention  is  not  only 
given  to  landscaping  but  also  to  archi¬ 
tecture.  Some  of  the  citiea  are  includ¬ 


ing  art  museums  in  their  plans.  One 
city  has  a  Children’s  Museum  planned 
along  with  an  Art  Building. 

The  programs  of  the  newer  museums 
in  this  region  are  the  source  of  more 
encouragement  because  the  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  encouraging  a  living 
art,  and  not  as  a  repository  for  the 
products  of  a  remote  past. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  art 
materials  being  sold  to  schools  and  to 
the  general  public  definitely  indicates 
the  fact  that  more  people  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  some  form  of  art  activity 
now  than  in  the  past.  Regardless  of 
w’hat  the  art  activity  might  be,  it  is 
proof  that  more  people  are  not  only 
thinking  about  art,  but  they  are  trying 
to  do  something  about  it. 

From  these  activities  a  few  conclu¬ 
sions  can  be  drawn.  The  people  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  are  actively 
aware  of  their  early  heritage,  their 
present  strength,  and  their  future  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Furthermore,  they  are  do¬ 
ing  something  about  it  within  their 
ability  and  means  at  the  present  time. 
The  future  will  prove  that  a  great  art 
will  come  again  from  the  remnants  of 
that  which  was  almost  destroyed.  This 
art  of  the  future,  like  ‘the  offsprings 
from  the  old  tree,  will  not  be  a  copy  of 
the  old,  neither  will  it  be  the  duplicate 
of  any  one  modem  influence.  The  best 
of  it  will  be  that  which  embodies  a 
similar  spirit  and  approach  to  that 
which  created  the  old  Southern  Co¬ 
lonial  home.  It  will  be  based  on  those 
principles  that  underly  all  great  art, 
plus  the  expression  of  the  needs  and 
the  conditions  of  the  environment,  and 
the  function  it  must  perform  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  in  that  environment. 
It  will  also  have  an  aspect  of  Interna¬ 
tionalism  because  no  one  area  can 
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claim  complete  isolation  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  any  more  in  this  age  of 
flight,  radar  and  atomic  energy. 

The  art  expressions  of  a  modern 
people,  regardless  of  location,  should 
have  an  international  flavor  because 
the  very  nature  of  art  is  universal; 
and  it  is  the  common  language  of  all 
people  irrespective  of  race,  color  or 
creed.  All  people  seem  to  have  the 
ability  to  express  and  understand  this 
universal  language  from  childhood  be¬ 
cause  all  children  can  draw;  and  they 
draw  very  much  alike  the  world  over 
when  left  alone,  differing  only  in  the 
reflection  of  racial  and  environmental 
influences. 

Since  mankind  starts  off  with  this 
great  natural  language  which  in  the 
beginning  all  men  express  alike,  and 


always  understand;  and  since  man 
seems  to  have  gotten  along  better  with 
neighbors  with  whom  he  had  a  com¬ 
mon  interest ;  it  might  be  further  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  art  expressions  of  this 
region,  as  well  as  those  from  all  other 
areas  of  the  earth,  can  play  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  an  International  Peace. 
It  seems  important,  therefore,  that 
every  advantage  be  taken  of  all  natural 
elements  of  common  interest  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  when  planning 
for  harmonious  international  relations 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Since 
art  is  one  of  the  natural  elements  exist¬ 
ing  between  peoples,  it  is  vital  that  all 
who  work  in  the  arts,  regardless  of 
position,  be  always  alert  to  its  potential 
power  in  the  great  scheme  of  world 
affairs. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Household  Hechsnics:  Industrial  Arts 
for  the  Oeneral  Shop.  By  Earl  Bedell 
and  Ernest  Q.  Gardner.  Second  Eklition. 
International  Textbook  Company.  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pennsylrania.  1945  XII  and  241 
pages.  $2.00. 

Household  Mechanics  is  one  of  the 
stated  aims  of  industrial-arts  education 
and  such  activity  as  is  offered  in  this  area 
of  the  practical  arts  program  is  usually 
found  in  the  general  shop.  The  second 
edition  of  "Bedell  and  Gardner”  will  pro¬ 
vide  many  a  teacher  with  just  the  sort  of 
thing  he  has  been  looking  for  so  that  he 
may  realize  the  household  mechanic’s  aim 
of  industrial  arts.  The  book  includes 
much  on  woodworking  (13  job  units), 
metal  working  (19  job  units),  painting 
and  finishing  in  the  home  (22  job  units). 


care  of  electrical  appliances  (21  job 
units),  water  supply  and  waste  disposal 
(13  job  units),  the  care  of  doors  (15  job 
units),  the  care  of  windows  (12  job 
units),  using  concrete,  mortar,  and  plaster 
(6  job  units  using  rope  and  twine  (6  job 
units)  and  the  home  work  shop  (21  job 
units).  Each  chapter  is  prefaced  by  a 
section  of  "related  material”  of  a  very 
general  or  theoretical  nature.  The  jobs 
follow  each  stressing  the  logical  relation 
between  the  “know  what”  and  “know 
how.”  The  language  of  the  book  is  that 
of  the  junior  high  school  pupil  and  the 
jobs  are  so  arranged  and  the  questions 
sc  put  as  to  facilitate  individual  teaching 
and  learning  and  a  maximum  of  problem 
solving. — William  P.  Seabs,  New  York 
University. 


Education  for  Creative  Thinking 

'Ey  RICHARD  ELLINGER 

Professor  of  Art 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley 

Profeisor  Ellinger  gives  us  a  profound  statement  of  the  creative  approach 
to  Education  in  which  the  arts  play  an  important  but  not  the  only  part. 


The  one  certainty  of  tomorrow’s 
world  is  that  our  children  will 
be  called  upon  to  solve  problems 
for  which  we  can  give  no  answers  out 
of  the  book.  The  world  of  atomic 
power,  the  world  of  new  political  and 
social  rclationshij>s,  the  world  of  in¬ 
finite  scientific  exploration,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  pose  problems  which  our  edu¬ 
cational  program  cannot  anticipate. 

•  Under  these  circumstances  educa¬ 
tion  can  do  no  less  than  prepare  minds 
which  are  trained  to  utilize  their  cre¬ 
ative  resources,  capable  of  creative 
thinking.  It  therefore,  becomes  perti¬ 
nent  to  inquire  whether  our  current 
educational  formula  is  adequate  to 
meet  this  challenge  of  the  future. 

There  is  a  ponderous  lag  between 
current  educational  practice  and  its  en¬ 
lightened  philosophy.  The  current 
formula,  viewed  broadly,  tends  to 
stress,  to  the  virtual  exclusion  cf  other 
goals,  the  importance  of  factual  mem¬ 
ory.  The  schools  are  still  largely  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  formula  of  memory  and  re¬ 
call.  .The  student  endeavors  to  mem¬ 
orize  given  factual  material  so  that  he 
may  recall  it  when  the  teacher  de¬ 
mands.  Education  becomes  an  exer¬ 
cise  for  the  intellect  alone,  ignoring 
the  needs  of  the  whole  student.  The 
weakness  of  this  educational  formula 
is  thoroughly  patent  to  thoughtful  edu¬ 
cators  but  the  error  persists  in  the 
classroom. 


If  this  is  a  broad  indictment  of  cur¬ 
rent  educational  practice,  there  are, 
nevertheless,  brilliant  exceptions.  Cer¬ 
tain  schools,  certain  teachers,  certain 
fields  of  study  have  made  distinctive 
contributions  to  a  sounder  educational 
practice.  It  is  to  these  that  we  must 
look  for  the  assurance  that  education 
will  succeed  in  its  task  in  the  world  of 
tomorrow. 

The  contribution  of  the  creative  arts 
program  is  one  of  these.  Quite  apart 
from  the  intrinsic  values  of  a  study  of 
the  arts,  the  educative  values  of  the 
learning  experience  which  have  been 
imparted  through  this  branch  of  the 
curriculum  signalize  a  forward  step  in 
education,  and  have  broad  implications 
for  all  fields  of  study. 

A  distinctive  aspect  of  the  creative 
arts  contribution  is  the  technique  of 
setting  up  learning  situations  in  which 
the  student  must  respond  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  with  his  complete  resources,  both 
intellectual  and  emotional.  Inevitably 
it  calls  upon  the  creative  participation 
of  the  learner,  and  in  so  doing,  incorp¬ 
orates  a  vital  circumstance  imperative 
to  every  learning  experience.  This 
built  in  feature  of  the  creative  arts 
technique  should  receive  the  special 
attention  of  educators  because  it  lies 
very  close  to  the  heart  of  all  learning. 

The  secret  of  learning  is  bound  up 
with  a  commonplace  miracle  —  the 
birth  of  an  idea.  I.«earning  is  a  se- 
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quence  of  new  perceptions  which  strike 
the  learner’s  conscious  mind  like  a 
series  of  dawning  lights.  Each  new 
perception  is,  for  the  learner,  a  new 
and  original  thought.  Without  this 
creative  participation,  without  this 
quality  of  unique  discovery,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  any  real  learning  can  take 
place. 

Contemporary  educational  philoso¬ 
phy,  (to  be  distinguished  from  current 
general  practice),  establishes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  linked  sequence  and  isolates  the 
crucial  ingredient  of  the  learning 
cycle : 

1.  We  learn  only  so  far  as  we 
experience. 

2.  We  experience  only  when  we 
creatively  reconstruct  the  new  ma¬ 
terial  into  the  web  of  our  former 
experience. 

3.  We  can  make  this  recon¬ 
struction  only  when  we  res|X)nd  to 
a  situation  with  imagination. 

Note  the  unyielding  sequence.  No 

step  may  be  omitted  without  destroy¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole 
learning  cycle.  It  points  unerringly 
to  the  crux  of  the  learning  process, 
the  imagination.  The  imagination 
must  function  if  new  perceptions  are 
to  emerge  into  the  conscious  mind. 
This  is  the  point  which  common  edu¬ 
cational  practice  so  frequently  fails  to 
recognixe. 

The  imagination  is  the  illusive 
touchstone  of  learning.  It  is  our  agent, 
our  liason,  between  the  conscious  in¬ 
tellect  and  the  unconscious  mind.  We 
cannot  probe  the  sources  of  our  orig¬ 
inal  thoughts  beyond  the  conscious 
threshold.  We  can  only  affirm  the 
existence  of  that  which  is  already  a 
conscious  thought.  The  connecting 
link  which  bridges  the  void  between 
two  pieces  of  evidence  is  always  hid¬ 


den  from  us.  A  light  dawns  and  we 
suddenly  see  the  relationship  to  which 
we  were  blind  before.  The  connection 
presumably  was  established  beyond 
the  conscious  threshold,  in  the  depths 
of  the  unconscious,  the  seat  of  the  in¬ 
stinct,  emotion,  and  intuition,  the 
storehouse  of  experience.  It  is  the 
vital  role  of  the  imagination  to  main¬ 
tain  channels  of  communication  with 
our  intuitive  resources. 

A  true  learning  experience  involves 
not  only  our  intellect,  but  our  imagi¬ 
nation  and  our  emotional  selves  as 
well.  It  can  be  achieved  only  in  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  both  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  resources  are  called  into 
play. 

The  virtue  of  the  creative  art  con¬ 
tribution  is  that  it  establishes  a  speci¬ 
fic  pattern  of  the  complete  learning  ex¬ 
perience.  The  creative  goals  in  the 
arts  field  directly  make  demands  upon 
the  imagination,  and  in  so  doing  place 
the  student  in  a  position  to  make  a  total 
response  to  his  problem. 

The  creative  approach  demands  that 
the  learner  lx*  faced  with  a  real  prob¬ 
lem,  the  solution  to  which  is  felt  by 
him  to  be  immediately  desirable.  It 
demands  that  he  drive  towards  his  so¬ 
lution  with  his  complete  resources.  If 
his  knowledge  is  inadequate  he  is  moti¬ 
vated  to  search  for  what  he  needs,  if 
his  experience  is  insufficient  he  is 
motivated  to  get  that  experience,  if  he 
lacks  the  skills  needed  he  has  an  urgent 
drive  to  acquire  those  skills.  He  learns 
to  contact  his  intuitive  resources 
through  a  functioning  imagination.  He 
develops  awareness  of  emotional  de¬ 
mands  which  are  rooted  in  human 
need.  The  imagination,  seeking  new 
connections,  sends  out  trial  balloons, 
suggests  possible  avenues  of  pursuit, 
possible  linkages  for  new  solutions — 
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these  in  the  form  of  fleeting  sugges¬ 
tions  which  the  student  must  learn  to 
capture  and  appraise,  ever  seeking  the 
better  way  to  reach  his  goal. 

In  such  learning  situations  he  grows 
in  confidence,  poise,  and  stability  be¬ 
cause  he  is  operating  as  an  integral 
unit  and  growing  on  all  fronts.  In  this 
creative  participation  the  student  has 
a  true  educational  experience  while 
developing  his  powers  of  original 
thought.  He  is  not  just  an  intellectual 
machine  for  preserving  facts.  He  is 
recognized  as  an  individual  whole  unit 
of  society,  with  his  personal  drives, 
abilities,  resources  and  ideas. 

Of  even  greater  significance  he  is 
learning  the  way  of  creative  response 
to  all  problems  of  life.  For  creative 
thinking  is  not  the  peculiar  phenome¬ 
non  of  the  arts,  but  the  manifestation 
of  the  thought  patterns  of  all  success¬ 
ful  living. 

In  this  broader  significance  of  the 
arts  program  in  its  insistence  upon 
creative  thought  processes,  lies  its  most 
vital  contribution  to  education. 

We  know  that  ideas  and  suggestions 
which  flash  into  the  conscious  mind 
under  the  stimulus  of  thoughtful  ac¬ 
tivity  determine  in  a  large  measure 
our  behavior.  We  know  that  some  in¬ 
dividuals  seem  to  generate  ideas,  make 
new  connections,  establish  meanings 
more  freely  than  others.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  this  capacity  for  response 
is  immutable,  impervious  to  educa¬ 
tional  influence.  But  the  evidence  re¬ 
ported  in  the  creative  classes  in  the 
schools  shows,  not  only  that  everyone 
can  generate  ideas  and  personal  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems,  but  that  this  power 
grows  with  practice  and  cultivation. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  inborn  capacity 
may  be  over-reached,  but  to  point  the 
probability  that  only  a  small  fraction 


of  our  creative  potentials  is  normally 
unleashed. 

Creative  thinking  demands  more 
than  a  memory  search.  It  seeks  a  new 
aspect,  a  new  solution,  a  new  synthesis. 
It  admits  of  new  combinations  and 
inter-relationships  of  ideas.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  the  basic  truth  that  our  physical, 
emotional,  and  intellectual  equipment 
are  but  the  aspects  of  a  single  indi¬ 
visible  whole. 

The  present  writer  does  not  claim 
for  the  creative  arts  technique  any¬ 
thing  that  has  not  been  proved  and 
demonstrated  in  other  fields,  yet  in¬ 
sists  that  the  creative  technique,  wher¬ 
ever  applied,  achieves  goals  beyond  the 
norm  of  memory  and  recall. 

We  are  compelled  to  recognize  the 
virtues  of  the  creative  principle  in 
teaching  since  the  creative  aspect  is 
basic  to  every  learning  experience. 
Education  must  prepare  our  citizens 
to  think  creatively  that  they  may  re¬ 
spond  to  new  situations  with  a  high 
degree  of  imaginative  resourcefulness. 
To  achieve  this  goal,  education  must 
re-evaluate  all  teaching  procedures  in 
the  light  of  the  creative  principle  and 
reconvert  to  procedures  which  activate 
both  the  intellectual  and  emotional  re¬ 
sponses,  recognize  the  whole  individual 
and  permit  him  to  grow  as  a  whole 
unit.  Since  the  creative  thought  pro¬ 
cesses  operate  the  same  way  retard- 
less  of  subject  matter,  every  branch  of 
the  curriculum  should  encourage  the 
creative  type  of  thinking  until  it  be¬ 
comes  the  normal  habit  of  thought 
Only  then  will  education  have  met  its 
responsibility  to  the  citizens  of  tomor¬ 
row,  in  developing  their  abilities  to 
solve  the  problems  of  a  new  world  with 
imagination  and  the  power  of  creative 
thought. 


Where  Does  Art  Belong? 

By  MARGUERITE  B.  TIFFANY 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
State  Teachers  College,  Patterson,  New  Jersey 

Miss  Tiffany  discusses  an  important  point  of  view  torward  greater  community 
and  professional  service  by  the  art  teacher  as  a  means  of  making  art  education 
more  effective  and  significant  in  the  important  work  ahead. 

For  the  past  few  years  our  world  them.  Tottering  along  the  path  of 
has  experienced  a  holocaust  of  least  resistance,  they  make  excuses  for 
brutal  living.  Our  arts  have  be-  their  non-functioning, 
come  a  means  of  escape,  an  attempt  to  In  the  fields  of  art,  especially,  we 
portray  life  in  its  stark  reality,  and  require  physical,  mental  and  emotional 
occasionally  an  illumination  of  reality,  energy  because  of  the  necessity  to  de- 
In  this  latter  capacity  art  gives  mean-  velop  creative  powers  in  our  classes.  A 
ing  and  quality  to  life.  It  is  this  physically  exhausted  person  kills  the 
quality  of  illumination  that  animates  quality  which  above  all  he  should  rep- 
the  great  leader  and  educator  and  vital-  resent.  Health  is  the  basis  of  power 
izes  his  efforts.  in  creative  effort.  We  give  forth  and 

What  is  ahead?  As  art  educators,  insj)ire  in  proportion  to  our  vitality, 
we  face  an  exciting  future.  Now,  if  Are  we  not  obligated  to  contribute 
ever,  let  us  search  our  souls  to  ascer-  with  zest  to  the  needs  of  children  in 
tain  how  we  intend  to  meet  changing  our  schools?  The  dynamic  person  is 
conditions.  The  able  administrators  indispensible  in  the  teaching  of  art. 
among  us  have  definite  objectives  and  Moreover,  how  do  we  function  as 
positive  plans  for  action  which  func-  citizens  ?  Our  neighbors  think  of  us 
tion  as  the  need  arises.  On  the  other  as  people  first  and  then  as  educators 
hand,  there  are  those  among  us  who,  in  a  spwific  field.  We  think  of  our 
embowered  in  ivory  towers,  are  neighlwrs — the  chief  of  police,  the 
“fuzzy”-minded  and  do  not  recognize  lawyer,  the  druggist  or  the  grocer — 
the  world  of  reality.  They  feel  that  it  first  in  relation  to  their  homes,  their 
is  difficult  to  be  objective  about  them-  children  and  their  relationship  to  their 
selves  and  their  world.  They  think  community.  It  seems  increasingly  our 
they  should  do  something  dignified,  own  fault  if  we  are  not  accepted  as 
The  results  all  too  often  are  futile  ef-  normal  citizens  in  our  communities, 
forts  which  lack  punch,  power  or  re-  However,  attitudes  toward  educators 
lation  to  life.  There  are  others  who  are  improving.  Art  educators  may 
have  been  rebuffed  when  they  re-  therefore  be  partially  at  fault  if  they 
quested  adequate  supplies  or  when  do  not  participate  fully  in  all  com- 
they  promulgated  new  ideas.  They  munity  activities, 
have  accepted  defeat  Professional  I  recall  hearing  an  outstanding  edu- 
paralysis  has  set  in  and  devitalized  cator  from  a  large  university  tell  that 
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a  group  of  buisinesB  men  where  he 
lived  had  called  him  a  “good  fellow.” 
He  was  boyishly  delighted.  They  had 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  laymen 
toward  school-teachers  and  had  ac¬ 
cepted  him  as  a  human  being.  He  had 
proved  himself  adjustable  to  other 
than  scholastic  circles.  Have  we  all 
done  likewise  in  our  communities  ?  In 
what  groups  other  than  professional  is 
each  of  us  active?  Let  us  remember 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  art  active 
to  be  recognized  as  a  contributor  to 
our  community.  Often  the  ability  to 
do  something  well  which  is  not  that 
for  which  one  is  trained  will  establish 
preater  respect  for  the  art  person  than 
craft  techniques. 

Art  people  are  expected  to  be  ef¬ 
ficient  in  art;  but  to  do  acceptable 
work  in  another  field  excites  admira¬ 
tion,  if  not  astonishment.  I  am  fa¬ 
miliar  with  a  community  in  which  the 
artists  felt  comandeered  by  war  needs. 
Each  one  identified  himself  with  an¬ 
other  community  group  and  was  justly 
proud  of  his  achievement.  A  forelady 
who  had  viewed  white-collar  help  dubi¬ 
ously  remarked  to  one  of  them  with 
astonishment,  “I  don’t  see  why  it  takes 
some  people  two  and  three  weeks  to 
learn  how  to  do  this  work.  Any  one 
with  intelligence  should  be  able  to 
learn  sooner.  You  learned  in  three 
days.”  The  initiate  suggested,  “Maybe 
an  education  helps.”  An  assenting 
nod  was  the  reply.  This  war  time  has 
offered  an  opportunity  for  individuals 
from  one  group  to  know  and  under¬ 
stand  another  group  through  their 
working  together  for  similar  ends. 

In  addition  to  community  obliga¬ 
tions  what  do  we  know  of  events  in 
education  ?  Suppose  we  catechise  our¬ 
selves.  What  magazines  and  books  on 
our  specialty  have  we  read  this  past 


year  ?  What  have  we  read  that  was  not 
in  our  specific  field?  What  do  we 
know  of  local  and  world  events  I  When 
did  we  last  take  a  refresher  course  to 
know  what  has  happened  in  our  field, 
in  general  education  or  in  scune  field 
we  have  not  explored  before?  When 
did  we  last  see  exhibits,  attend  lec¬ 
tures,  discover  different  media  or  a 
better  method  of  using  media  at  hand  f 
Do  we  know  our  own  community  and 
its  possible  resources  today  ?  Does  our 
w’ork  relate  to  our  community  in  any 
tangible  way  ?  In  other  words,  are  we 
stagnant  or  are  we  awake? 

Are  we  modem  or  antique?  When 
our  clothes  grow  too  out  of  date,  we 
acquire  new  ones.  More  reluctantly 
we  discard  furniture.  But  how  often 
do  we  discard  a  course  of  study  or 
write  a  new  one?  How  often  do  we 
survey  our  filed  material  to  see  if  it 
has  become  outmoded  ?  What  new  ma¬ 
terials  have  we  added  in  the  last  year? 
Art  really  covers  everything  in  the 
world.  It  relates  to  all  subject  mat¬ 
ter  fields.  It  is  part  of  the  commun¬ 
ity.  Our  work  demands  continual 
study.  Therefore,  it  behooves  us  to  be 
alert  for  events  that  beget  trends.  We 
must  be  open-minded  toward  contem¬ 
porary  expressions  and  tolerant  of 
them.  Our  curiosity  may  lead  us  to 
find  values  in  the  new.  If  our  educa¬ 
tion  as  specialists  has  been  too  specific, 
we  should  continue  studying  to  have  a 
broader  base  of  general  education  on 
which  to  build  and  enrich  our  work. 
An  art  teacher  needs  a  thorough  cul¬ 
ture  and  education  for  his  work. 

Do  we  train  art  educators  to  adapt 
themselves  to  specific  situations?  It 
is  time  we  built  our  training  curricula 
to  prepare  graduates  to  contribute  im¬ 
proved  methods  and  content  adapted  to 
the  community  which  they  are  to 
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serve.  “Regents”  or  similar  require¬ 
ments  have  as  their  purpose,  to  hold  a 
large  area  up  to  a  given  standard. 
Courses  of  study  may  be  approved  and 
accredited  if  the  requirements  are  for 
higher  standards  than  those  of  the 
state.  In  an  August,  1945  issue  of 
School  and  Society  there  was  an  article 
stating  that  although  English  children 
on  their  return  from  America  were 
healthier  than  when  they  had  left 
home  they  had  fallen  below  the  Eng¬ 
lish  standards  of  scholarship.  Should 
we  raise  our  standards?  We  have  all 
outgrown  the  psychology  of  our  college 
days  unless  we  are  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  graduates.  Methods  have  changed 
and  developed  radically  in  the  past 
few  years.  We  do  not  now  expect 
children  to  express  themselves  by  us¬ 
ing  or  imitating  adult  techniques. 
Wise  teachers  guide  and  animate 
pupils  to  observe,  memorize,  imagine 
and  feel  that  they  may  freely  tell  their 
story  or  solve  their  problems  graphic¬ 
ally  in  their  own  personal  way. 

How  are  innate  art  urges  for  ex¬ 
pression  met  ?  One  hopeful  sign  is  in 
the  increasing  growth  of  art  groups  in 
small  and  large  centers  of  population. 
At  Syracuse,  New  York,  there  is  an 
interesting  experimental  arts  center. 
Here  exhibits  are  maintained  and  art 
groups  meet  for  the  study  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  dance,  drama,  painting, 
sculpture,  ceramics,  gardens,  poetry, 
and  music.  Also,  the  A  A  U  W  bulle¬ 
tins  report  on  art  programs  which 
their  members  are  sponsoring  all  over 
the  country.  These  frequently  empha¬ 
size  home  and  community  improve¬ 
ment.  They  hold  exhibits  and  organ¬ 
ize  groups  desirous  to  express  them¬ 
selves  through  art.  The  papers  relate 
that  trade  unions  are  forming  art 
groups  and  exhibiting  their  results. 


Professional  people  for  several 
years  have  held  exhibits  of  their  art 
endeavors  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  inspiring  to  find  public-spirited  citi¬ 
zens  over  widely  scattered .  areas  who 
have  made  possible  in  their  own  com¬ 
munity  a  living  and  local  art  contribu¬ 
tion.  The  Walker  Museum  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  shows  the  processes  of  ceramics 
against  backgrounds  that  enhance  the 
material.  Smaller  towns  like  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  and  South  Orange,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  two  widely  separated  centers  with 
different  populations,  maintain  art 
centers  for  groups  of  parents  and 
youth.  Many  other  similar  art  groups 
exist  throughout  the  country.  To 
name  the  Indian  exhibits  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  at  Denver,  Colorado,  where  the 
early  history  of  American  arts  is  so 
well  displayed,  is  to  give  but  one  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  what  each  commun¬ 
ity  could  do  if  sufficiently  aroused,  to 
have  living  material  when  studying 
American  history.  liluseums  should 
be  dramatized.  New  York’s  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  exhibits  drew  enthusi¬ 
astic  crow'ds  when  Greek  vases  and 
statues,  costumes  of  Europe,  the  Orient 
and  contemporary  America  were  ar¬ 
ranged  and  lighted  by  the  w^ell-known 
theatrical  designer  Lee  Simonson. 

Why  do  we  ignore  the  stimulation 
and  power  of  organizing  on  a  broad 
basis  ?  So  many  of  these  smaller  cen¬ 
ters,  unlike  that  in  South  Orange, 
have  been  formed  and  headed  by  other 
than  art  educators  that  we  should 
question  why  our  group  is  not  more 
solidly  organized  nationally  and  why 
we  are  not  locally  a  force  in  our  home 
states  and  towns.  We  have  a  national 
organization  affiliated  with  the  N  E  A. 
Do  we  all  maintain  a  membership  in 
that  or  any  national  group  and  con¬ 
tribute  to,  as  well  as  receive  the  bene- 
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fits  from  that  organization  ?  In  many 
states  art  educators  have  or  could  have 
an  association.  If  local  groups  were 
closely  allied  with  state  and  national 
associations  benefits  would  accrue  to 
everyone  concerned. 

Many  centers  have  offered  art  ex¬ 
periences  to  veterans  during  the  war 
time.  How  does  art  help  the  veteran  ? 
It  may  represent  recreation  or  be  im¬ 
portant  for  diagnostic  purposes.  When 
seriously  undertaken  as  by  the  New 
York  Museum  of  Modern  Art  the  ob¬ 
jective  becomes  a  method  to  assist  the 
veteran  to  find  his  way  satisfactorily 
back  into  civilian  life. 

During  the  fall  season  posters  ap¬ 
pear  to  announce  Art  Week.  What 
does  Art  Week  mean  ?  This  week 
should  have  as  prominent  a  place  on 
the  calendar  as  any  other  week  recog¬ 
nized  by  educators.  We  should  have 
developed  it  on  a  comprehensive  na¬ 
tional  basis  in  our  schools.  Why  do 
we  have  to  be  prompted  by  an  art  or¬ 
ganization  not  affiliated  with  educa¬ 
tion  to  do  what  other  educational 
groups  have  done  through  organization 
long  ago  ? 

Now  that  suggestions  for  stimulat¬ 
ing  our  efforts  have  been  presented, 
let  us  question  what  they  are  worth  to 
our  communities.  Salaries  for  educa¬ 


tors  have  remained  so  static  during  the 
war  years  that  many  teachers  who  went 
into  the  services  do  not  plan  to  return 
to  teaching.  Others  left  teaching  po¬ 
sitions  to  earn  a  wage  to  survive  the 
increased  war  time  cost  of  living.  An 
important  national  figure  stated  at  a 
recent  educational  meeting  that  educa¬ 
tors  will  never  be  a  force  in  their  com¬ 
munities  until  their  incomes  give  them 
economic  status.  Our  mediums  of  ex¬ 
pression  are  not  words.  We  are  not 
sufficiently  adept  in  impressing  our 
citizenry  that  in  education  as  in  other 
things  in  life  one  is  apt  to  receive  value 
in  accord  with  the  amount  spent  Mass 
production  in  education  as  in  machine 
production  does  not  present  high  qual¬ 
ity  or  superior  results.  Only  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice,  of  material  benefits  and 
intense  professional  devotion  have  kept 
able  [)eople  in  the  art  education  field. 
Attractive  commercial  positions  and 
commensurate  remuneration  call  those 
who  could  and  should  add  prestige  to 
art  education  in  this  country. 

The  arts  belong  to  each  one  of  us. 
They  serve  us  daily.  They  would  serve 
us  more  completely  if  we  art  educators 
assisted  in  coordinating  art  activities 
in  our  communities  and  in  our  schools 
and  if  we  were  participants  in  profes¬ 
sional  organizations. 


The  Role  of  the  Art  Department 
in  the  Public  Schools 

By  ELLA  ELIZABETH  PRESTON 

Direaor  of  Art,  Davenport  Public  Schools 
Davenpon,  Iowa 

The  best  intentions  in  an  Art  program  may  be  defeated  by  wrong  timing 
and  hurried  activities.  Miss  Preston  points  out  problems  and  offers  wise 
suggestions  to  orvercome  these  difficulties. 


IT  is  no  longer  necessary  to  produce 
a  lengthy  series  of  ailments  to 
prove,  either  to  educators  or  to  the' 
public,  that  art  is  an  essential  subject 
in  the  public  schools.  No  one  living  in 
today’s  world  can  fail  to  be  aware  of 
America’s  need  for  the  services  of  the 
artist  in  both  her  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  problems.  Psychologists,  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents  are  abundantly  aware 
of  the  role  art  experience  plays  in 
eliminating  tensions,  freeing  creative 
ability,  and  giving  to  the  child  pei^ 
sonal  satisfactions.  The  majority  of 
adults  know  also  what  the  development 
of  taste  means  to  the  individual  con¬ 
sumer,  to  the  planners  of  cities,  to  the 
community  at  large.  Art  has  not  only, 
like  the  proverbial  camel,  got  its  nose 
in  the  school  house  door,  it  has  broken 
away  a  dull  section  of  wall  and  let  in 
the  light. 

It  remains,  therefore,  for  educators 
to  survey  whether  or  not  they  are  get¬ 
ting  the  best  use  of  the  subject,  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  standing  in  the 
way  of  its  development,  or  hampering 
its  offerings  to  the  child.  Just  what 
are  the  objectives  of  the  public  school 
art  department  ?  If  we  were  to  submit 
that  question  to  the  art  educators  of 


today  their  answers  would  be  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

1.  To  free  creative  ability  in 
the  child. 

2.  To  develop  the  child’s  ap¬ 
preciation  of  beauty  in  nature  and 
in  art. 

3.  To  encourage  the  child  to 
make  art  a  way  of  life. 

4.  To  give  him  the  joy  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  many  media. 

5.  To  give  the  child  help  in 
attaining  appropriate  standards 
of  workmanship,  and  to  help  him 
to  appreciate  these  standards. 

6.  To  give  the  child  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  true  art  quality. 

7.  To  give  the  child  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  rich  art  heri¬ 
tage  of  the  human  race,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
best  art  of  his  own  day. 

This  is  a  large  program,  yet  some¬ 
thing  can  be  accomplished  in  attaining 
each  goal  every  year,  of  the  child’s 
school  life.  In  many  ways  the  entire 
school  can  work  toward  these  goals. 
The  administrator  and  all  the  teachers 
of  the  school  should  understand  these 
goals  and,  reciprocally,  the  art  teacher 
should  understand  the  major  goals  of 
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the  whole  school.  It  is  impossible  to 
work  well  in  a  vacuum.  One  must  feel 
a  part  of  the  world  in  which  one  works. 
The  child  is  “one  child”  and  the  school 
should  be  “one  school”  traversed  by 
the  flowing  rivers  of  understanding. 

Much  has  already  been  done  to  knit 
together  the  child’s  experiences  in  the 
school  with  the  aim  of  stimulating  his 
creative  expression,  and  of  making 
more  permanent  his  understandings. 
All  this  is  well  and  good  if  it  is  handled 
in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  creative 
thinking,  and  is  not  forced  into  being 
at  a  time  when  the  child  is  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  some  other  project,  which  he 
must  then  lay  aside,  or  at  a  time  when 
it  interferes  with  some  other  needed 
art  experience.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  situation  that  confronts  the 
art  teacher  when  the  social  science 
teacher  comes  to  her  with  the  request: 
“Can  you  not  make  a  mural  for  us 
showing  the  covered  wagon  crossing 
the  western  plains?  We  have  been 
studying  transportation  in  pioneer 
days  and  we  should  like  to  have  a 
mural  for  our  culminating  activity 
program  next  week.”  Three  handi¬ 
caps  are  present  in  this  one  situation : 

1.  There  is  not  time  enough 
allowed.  It  will  be  almost  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  child  copy 
(heaven  forbid)  if  he  must  rush 
like  this. 

2.  There  is  almost  no  creative 
problem  for  the  children.  The 
social  science  teacher  has  decided 
everything,  even  to  the  setting, 
the  grassy  plains. 

3.  The  art  class  may  be  en¬ 
gaged  on  some  other  project  which 
it  will  have  to  lay  aside. 

How  much  better  if,  at  the  ban¬ 
ning  of  the  semester  the  social  science 
teacher  and  the  art  teacher  had  talked 


over  their  respective  programs,  some¬ 
what  as  follows: 

Social  Science  teacher:  “We  shall 
be  studying  transportation  this  semes¬ 
ter,  beginning  with  pioneer  transporta¬ 
tion  and  coming  down  to  the  varied 
types  of  transportation  of  the  present 
day  and  their  influence  on  the  growth 
of  our  country.  Maybe  your  pupils 
would  like  to  draw  us  some  trains  and 
wagons.” 

Art  Teacher:  “There  are  some  ex¬ 
cellent  reproductions  of  photographs 
and  paintings  dealing  with  transporta¬ 
tion.  These  would  no  doubt  give  the 
class  more  accurate  understandings 
than  anything  that  children  could 
make.  You  are  probably  going  to  dis¬ 
play  them  on  your  bulletin  board.” 

Science  Teacher :  “Of  course  I 
shall.” 

Art  Teacher:  “Then  I  know  the  pu¬ 
pils  will  be  interested  to  make  some 
kind  of  expression  of  what  they  learn 
about  them.  Some  may  want  to  paint 
some  pictures  telling  how  their  own 
ancestors  came  west.  And  some  may 
imagine  they  are  the  folks  left  behind, 
saying  goodbye  to  the  travellers.  And 
others  may  wish  to  show  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  the  rivers  to  cross,  the  Indians  to 
fight,  etc.  We  may  even  get  interested 
in  murals,  the  continued  stories  of  art. 
But  that  is  a  long  project.  You  will 
probably  get  through  with  your  unit 
long  before  we  finish  a  mural,  for,  of 
course  we  cannot  start  until  after  the 
social  science  class  gets  interested  and 
has  some  information.” 

Social  Science  Teacher:  “Well,  that 
would  not  matter.  We  can  watch  the 
mural  in  progress.  And  then  we  can 
save  it  to  display  when  next  year’s 
class  b^ins  the  same  unit.” 

It  would  then  be  possible,  after  sudh 
an  understanding  oi  each  other’s  aims 
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for  an  integration  to  come  about  that 
would  be  creative,  and  that  would  not 
abruptly  end,  because  of  wrong  tim¬ 
ing,  some  cherished  art  activity.  Also 
the  art  teacher  could  forsee  some  of 
the  difficulties  soon  to  be  met  and  give 
a  few  formal  lessons  which  would  pre¬ 
pare  the  pupils  to  solve  them.  Some 
of  these  problems  might  be  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  animals,  the  representation  of 
distance  through  the  perspective  of 
color,  etc.  Scenery  for  plays,  and  pos¬ 
ters  for  school  activities  are  other  needs 
of  the  modern  school  which  furnish 
excellent  challenges  for  the  creative 
ability  of  the  pupils  if  handled  in  the 
right  way.  Every  high  school  art 
teacher  knows  the  deadening  effect  of 
the  last  minute  request  for  scenery. 
“We  need  a  stone  wall  for  a  prison 
scene.  Can  you  make  us  one?”  Or, 
“we  need  a  room  with  a  door  at  the 
left  and  a  window  at  the  right,  just 
like  this  sketch.  Will  your  pupils  en¬ 
large  this  for  us?”  Rightfully  they 
resent  such  treatment.  It  allows  for  no 
creative  expression.  The  pupils  be¬ 
come  mere  paint  spreaders  and  wield- 
ers  of  the  ruler.  But  how  stimulating, 
when  the  dramatic  arts  teacher,  comes 
to  the  art  teacher  and  her  class  as  soon 
as  the  play  is  chosen  and  says: 

“We  are  going  to  give  the  play  ‘Re¬ 
union  at  River  Junction’;  It  is  a 
comedy  located  at  a  country  railroad 
station.  I  wonder  if  your  pupils  would 
not  like  to  submit  sketches  for  the 
scenery?  We  would  like  something 
amusing  and  unusual.  Here  is  the 
script,  which  will  give  them  a  good 
idea  of  the  fun  in  the  play.  There  is 
only  one  requirement.  There  should 
be  a  door  at  the  center  of  the  backdrop 
and  windows  on  either  side.” 

Eagerly  the  pupils  would  get  some 
first  hand  information  about  country 


railroad  stations  and  some  truly  cre¬ 
ative  sketches  would  result. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  might  be  reversed.  A  high 
school  art  class  in  its  study  of  modem 
art  might  become  interested  in  sym¬ 
bolic  scenery.  Then  the  art  teacher 
might  go  to  the  dramatic  arts  teacher 
and  say,  “We  have  seen  reproductions 
of  Symbolic  Stage  Sets  and  we  would 
like  to  try  some  such  a  problem.  We 
have  in  mind  a  pageant,  showing  the 
pr(^res8  of  art  from  the  time  of  the 
cave  man  until  today.  One  of  the 
pupils  thought  of  calling  it  ‘Creative 
Hands.’  If  we  can  get  the  English 
Class  to  help  us  with  our  script,  will 
the  dramatic  class  be  interested  in  pre¬ 
senting  it  ?  Then  we  can  make  the 
scenery  and  the  costumes.  If  that  does 
not  seem  possible  this  year,  what  sug¬ 
gestion  have  you  ?  We  should  like  to 
make  some  symbolic  stage  sets,  not 
realistic  at  all,  but  guaranteed  to  stim¬ 
ulate  a  mood,  sad,  grave  or  gay.”  Such 
stimulating  conferences  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  semester  should  be  followed 
by  the  formation  of  committees  of  both 
pupils  and  teachers,  by  the  search  for 
information,  by  rich  experiments.  An 
educationally  valid  creative  experience 
would  result. 

A  poster  problem  is  a  long  and  ex¬ 
acting  project.  For  a  high  school  art 
class  to  be  requested  to  make  a  poster 
for  a  school  performance  or  activity  it 
is  fine,  but  it  should  be  given  time  to 
do  the  project  well.  If  the  problem  is 
handled  creatively  as  it  should  be  there 
will  be  as  many  ideas  as  there  are  pu¬ 
pils.  And  that  will  mean  new  experi¬ 
ences  in  representation,  in  lettering,  in 
composition.  It  is  a  multiple  problem 
for  the  teacher  and  cannot  be  hurried 
without  resorting  to  illegitimate  solu¬ 
tions  of  problems,  such  as  copying,  or 
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“snitching”  ideas.  To  press  a  class  fine  spacing  and  excellent  grouping  in 


too  hard  for  hurry-up  production  is  to 
make  the  problem  an  un-educational 
menace  instead  of  an  educational  help. 

Granted  that  enough  time  is  allowed 
for  each  poster  problem,  it  is  still  dis¬ 
couraging  to  have  too  many  requests. 
The  commercial  art  class  at  high  school 
does  not  wish  to  “run  in  place”  doing 
one  poster  after  another.  It  may  be 
good  exercise  but  it  gets  nowhere.  And 
the  class  would  like  time  for  experi¬ 
ence  with  planning  layouts  of  advertis¬ 
ing  pages,  car  cards,  calligrams,  bocdc 
jackets,  covers  for  advertising  folders, 
container  designs,  etc.  All  of  these 
experiences  they  will  have  to  miss  un¬ 
less  the  teacher  can  make  definite 
plans  and  carry  them  out.  And  so  it 
is  best  for  the  poster  needs  of  the  school 
to  be  made  known  to  her  at  the  ban¬ 
ning  of  the  semester  so  that  she  can 
accept  those  which  seem  to  fit  in  best 
with  the  needs  of  the  art  classes  and 
refuse  the  others  in  time  for  other  ar¬ 
rangements  to  be  made. 

You  know  the  old  adage,  “Wash  one 
hand  with  the  other.”  It  is  a  good 
adage  to  apply  in  school  work.  It 
matches  in  wisdom  that  slogan  of 
modern  education,  “learn  to  do  by  do¬ 
ing.”  If  the  art  teacher  plans  to  have 
craft  problems  involving  measuring 
and  the  use  of  the  ruler  she  will  do  well 
to  find  out  where  this  comes  up  in  the 
arithmetic  program.  Then  her  prob¬ 
lem  can  be  planned  to  follow  on  the 
heels  of  the  arithmetic  project.  How 
much  more  thrilled  will  be  the  young¬ 
ster  who  is  getting  acquainted  with  his 
ruler,  if  he  immediately  finds  need  for 
his  new  knowledge  in  some  real  life 
situation,  such  as  measuring  the  book- 
covers  for  the  recipe  book  he  is  going 
to  give  mother  for  Christmas. 

Conversely,  what  the  child  learns  of 


his  art  projects,  should  come  into  play 
again  when  he  writes  papers  for  his 
English  lesson  or  arranges  matter  on 
the  bulletin  board.  It  will  not  come 
into  play,  however,  except  in  rare  in¬ 
stances,  unless  the  English  teacher  has 
also  the  same  standards,  and  unless  she 
expects  of  him  that  he  do  artistically 
whatever  he  does.  Many  a  classroom 
bulletin  board  violates  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  art  by  having  neither  a  strong 
center  of  interest,  good  margins,  nor 
good  grouping.  Here  is  a  place  where 
the  whole  school  should  aim  to  get 
some  help  from  the  art  department.  If 
the  administrator  will  ask  the  art 
teacher  to  give  a  talk  on  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  bulletin  board  and  a 
demonstration  at  one  of  his  teacher’s 
meetings  he  will  find  that  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  his  teachers  and  will 
bear  very  desireable  fruit.  Some 
schools  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
display  cases  in  the  halls  in  which  to 
show  school  work.  This  is  excellent. 
And  here,  certainly,  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  can  contribute  to  the  school.  Per¬ 
haps  a  first  assignment  for  use  of  such 
a  case  should  go  to  the  art  teacher.  She 
will  find  need  for  flat  work  or  textiles, 
or  something  that  can  be  displayed 
vertically  in  the  background  of  the 
cases,  and  for  three  dimension  objects 
on  the  floor  of  the  case.  Being  an  art 
teacher,  conscious  of  the  virtues  of 
simplicity,  balance,  emphasis,  and  con¬ 
trast,  she  will  no  doubt  make  a  very 
beautiful  arrangement  of  whatever  she 
has  to  display.  This  display  could  be¬ 
come  the  subject  of  discussicm  and  ex¬ 
planation  at  a  meeting.  Subsequently 
other  teachers  should  have  their  turn 
for  display.  And  no  one  should  think 
that  art  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  dis¬ 
play  of  arithmetic  papers,  or  science 
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models,  or  of  geography  material. 
Spacing  and  lettering  appropriate  to 
the  arrangement  will  contribute  to  its 
tastefulneas.  In  some  schools  all  the 
material  is  turned  over  to  the  art 
teacher  and  her  classes  for  arrange¬ 
ment.  But  would  it  not  be  better  to 
help  each  teacher  to  grow  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  those  art  principles  which 
help  to  order  life  beautifully.  The 
art  teacher  should  be  willing  to  give 
criticism  and  advice,  but  it  is  well  to 
let  the  teachers  of  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  do  some  of  the  creative  work  of 
display  themselves. 

The  majority  of  school  rooms  have 
at  least  one  picture  on  the  wall.  Is  it 
one  worthy  of  being  there?  Shall  we 
not  choose  the  children’s  pictorial  com¬ 
panions  just  as  carefully  as  their  live 
companions  ?  There  are  many  fine  re¬ 
productions  of  excellent  works  of  art 
from  all  art  periods  which  are  avail¬ 
able  and  which  are  within  the  interests 
of  children.  It  would  seem  a  shame, 
therefore,  to  put  on  the  wall  for  obser¬ 
vation  year  after  year,  something  of 
mediocre  quality,  or  something  that 
is  definitely  an  illustration  rather 
than  example  of  fine  art.  Some  of 
our  pupils  have  no  other  place  where 
their  taste  may  be  elevated  save  at 
school.  It  is  our  obligation  to  expose 
them  to  what  is  fine.  Here  is  a  place 
where  the  school  should  call  upon  its 
art  department  for  advice  and  then  to 
heed  it  If  there  is  an  art  supervisor 
her  suggestions  should  be  asked  for 
and  followed.  If  there  is  no  one  edu¬ 
cated  in  art  in  the  school  system  then 
the  director  of  the  nearest  art  gallery 
should  be  appealed  to.  No  one  should 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  be¬ 
cause  a  reproduction  is  listed  in  an  art 
publishers  catalog  it  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sarily  good.  Art  publishers,  many  of 


them,  carry  a  group  of  pictures  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  “popular”  trade,  as  well  as  to  a 
group  educated  to  appreciate  better 
subjects. 

The  ideal  procedure  would  be  for 
the  art  supervisor  or  art  teacher  to 
make  a  list  of  pictures  of  real  aesthetic 
value  which  are  of  subject  matter  in¬ 
terest  to  the  group  in  question  and  de¬ 
termine  which  of  these  are  available 
in  size  for  wall  pictures.  Then  she 
should  either  secure  small  reproduc¬ 
tions,  or  get  the  publishers  to  send  her 
a  selection  of  the  full  size  reproduc¬ 
tions  from  which  to  make  a  selection. 
From  this  group  displayed  before 
them  for  an  ample  period  of  time,  the 
children  themselves  should  make  the 
selection.  In  the  group  displayed  it 
would  be  well  to  place  not  only  ex¬ 
amples  of  art  from  the  great  masters 
of  the  past  but  fine  examples  of  con¬ 
temporary  art  as  well.  The  children 
live  in  the  world  of  today  and  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  how  the  artists  of  today  express 
the  life  around  them. 

The  most  beautiful  modern  high 
school  that  I  have  seen,  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  piece  of  functional  architecture, 
has  hanging  in  its  corridors  expensive¬ 
ly  framed  railroad  posters,  cheap  pop¬ 
ular  floral  prints,  non-descript  colored 
etchings,  along  with  a  few  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  really  significant  works  of  art. 
The  hall  of  “Ixwt  Opportunity”  one 
might  call  it.  Should  we  not  have  the 
same  attitude  toward  mediocre  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  school  room  that  we  have 
toward  pulp  magazines  in  the  school 
library  ?  Is  it  not  time  to  put  aside 
that  pleasant  little  fiction,  “Art  is  all 
a  matter  of  taste”  along  with  that  pop¬ 
ular  alibi,  “I  know  what  I  like  and  to 
me  that  is  not  art.”  We  like  pictures 
for  many  other  reasons  than  their  art 
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quality,  and  many  of  them  are  senti¬ 
mental  reasons.  Surely  we  are  not  jus¬ 
tified  in  choosing  the  environment  of 
our  pupils  on  the  basis  of  our  own  sen¬ 
timental  choices.  Let  us  put  aside  our 
prejudices  and  accept  the  assistance  of 
someone  familiar  with  aesthetic  qual¬ 
ity.  I  think  we  shall  find  that  the 
artists  will  suggest  enough  so  that 
there  is  still  chance  for  a  personal  se¬ 
lection.  And  that  selection  should  be 
the  choice  of  the  children.  This  is 
their  school.  While  getting  advice  on 
reproductions  the  school  should  also 
get  the  artist’s  advice  on  framing. 
What  tragedy  to  spend  money  and 
thought  on  the  choice  of  the  truly  good 
picture  and  then  present  it  to  view  in 
an  inappropriate  frame! 

Care  for  the  appearance  of  the  school 
room,  halls  and  grounds  should  be  a 
concern  of  the  pupils,  with  guidance 
from  the  teachers.  Such  concern, 
properly  fostered,  will  ripen  into  a 
real  concern  for  the  improvement  of 
the  community.  In  the  adolescent  age, 
especially,  this  may  lead  to  a  study  of 
the  beautiful  organization  of  a  home 
on  its  lot,  to  the  appreciation  of  any 
fine  examples  of  architecture  in  the 
community,  (domestic,  industrial,  re¬ 
ligious  or  civic)  and  to  the  rejection  of 


the  ugly,  ill  planned  or  bizarre  fea¬ 
tures  which  mar  the  landscape.  If  the 
art  department  is  alert  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  appreciation  of  civic  art  at 
an  appropriate  time  in  the  lives  of  the 
pupils  it  will  have  a  share  in  building 
better  citizenship. 

One  cannot  here  mention  all  the 
ways  in  which  the  art  department  can 
broaden  and  enrich  the  life  of  the 
school.  But  these  su^estions  will 
make  clear  the  vital  place  of  the  art  de¬ 
partment  in  the  school  system.  If  it  is 
to  function  well  its  purposes  must  be 
understood;  its  program  of  definite 
learnings  must  be  conserved;  its  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  other  departments  of 
the  school  must  be  established  through 
mutual  discussion  of  plans  and  prob¬ 
lems,  and  all  integrations  and  cooper¬ 
ation  should  come  as  a  result  of  early 
and  adequate  planning.  Its  need  to 
promote  creative  thinking  must  be 
recognized.  It  is  indeed  a  laboratory 
in  which  new  ideas  are  bom  and 
nursed  carefully  into  adequate  expres¬ 
sion.  If  it  is  given  the  chance  it  can 
do  much  to  preserve  the  independence 
of  the  human  spirit  and  at  the  same 
time  help  that  spirit  to  make  use  of 
the  immutable  laws  of  beauty. 


‘‘Emile  will  learn  more  by  one  hour  of  manual  labor  than  he 
will  retain  from  a  whole  day’s  verbal  instruction  ....  If,  instead  of 
making  a  child  stick  to  his  books,  I  employ  him  in  a  workshop,  his 
hands  labor  to  the  profit  of  his  mind  ....  ” — Rousseau. 
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Art  Education  Looks  Ahead 

By  BESS  FOSTER  MATHER 

Art  Superrisor,  Public  Schools 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Education  planning  in  the  new  world  of  the  future  and  the  place  of  the 
Art  Educator  in  relation  to  current  materials  and  methods  is  the  theme  of 


Mrs.  Mather\ 

EVERAL  months  ago  the  editor 
of  this  number  requested  an  article 
dealing  with  Art  Education  in  the 
postwar  world.  Now  in  the  month  of 
September  in  the  year  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-five  suddenly  we  real¬ 
ize  that  this  is  “TOMORROW”  and 
that  we  have  pre^essed  thus  far  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  number  of  plans 
which  have  been  made  in  the  past. 

Planning  must  be  a  continuous  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  field  of  education.  During 
these  postwar  years  of  experience  and 
the  applied  lessons  learned  therefrom, 
much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
postwar  plans.  It  may  be  that  all  of 
the  clues  have  not  been  uncovered,  due 
to  the  fact  that  conditions  will  develop 
which  cannot  be  anticipated.  There¬ 
fore,  plans  will  have  to  be  altered  and 
adjusted  to  fit  the  needs.  However, 
there  has  been  a  sincere  effort  on  the 
part  of  educational  leaders  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education,  and  within 
this  pattern  to  inspire  confidence  in 
our  common  future. 

How  about  some  goals  for  the  open- 
minded  in  Art  Education?  We  too, 
want  to  have  a  part  in  “making  strong 
the  things  that  make  America  strong.” 
A  well  educated  citizenry  must  have 
an  appreciation  of  the  cultural  values. 

Art  Education  helped  win  the  war 
by  cooperating  with  bond  drives. 


brief  article. 

Junior  Red  Cross  needs,  etc.  Now 
Art  Education  which,  let  us  hope,  is 
not  tied  to  a  preconceived  postwar 
plan  must  face  the  future  and  become 
a  secure  defender  of  the  peace. 

What  immediate  changes  must  be 
made  to  gear  our  art  program  to  a 
peace  time  world,  and  what  long-term 
plans  can  be  laid  and  put  into  action  ? 
Art  Education  can  help  to  teach  demo¬ 
cratic  citizenship  by  practicing  it  in 
classrooms. 

We  have  already  sensed  that  there 
will  be  the  greatest  accumulated  de¬ 
mand  for  all  types  of  things  that  has 
ever  existed  at  any  one  time  in  history. 
Has  the  Art  Education  of  the  past 
produced  better  consumers  of  life’s 
goods  ?  Certainly  in  the  public  schools 
of  America  art  education  has  raised 
the  level  of  public  taste. 

Does  it  help  leaders  to  plan  for  im¬ 
mediate  needs  to  be  able  to  recognize 
that,  according  to  a  trade  journal, 
women  have  learned  many  new  short 
cuts  and  economies  during  the  war? 
Several  of  these  discoveries  are  out¬ 
lined  as  follows: 

— ^they  have  learned  to  conserve 
time  and  energy  in  ways  they 
never  dreamed  of  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 

— they  have  acquired  interests 
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outside  the  home,  some  of  which 
will  not  be  relinquished  now. 

— they  have  learned  something 
of  the  efficiency  of  business 
methods.  (They  will  want  homes 
run  as  smoothly  as  offices  and 
factories. ) 

— they  will  expect  furniture 
and  equipment  which  can  be 
handled  and  moved  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  effort.  (Functional  Mod¬ 
em  design  will  have  its  appeal.) 

— they  will  look  for  rounded 
corners,  waterproof  and  heatproof 
surfaces,  gadgets  attuned  to  new 
inventions,  etc. 

— they  have  learned  the  effect 
of  color  on  morale — (more  color 
will  be  wanted.) 

Are  art  educators  alert  and  one  lap 
ahead  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  and  trades  ?  Do  art  teachers  make 
it  their  business  to  know  trends  as 
shown  in  the  pages  of  siich  publica¬ 
tions  as  Vogue,  Harper’s  Bazaar, 
Town  and  Country,  House  Beautiful, 
etc.,  as  well  as  Art  Education  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Education  publications?  The 
Secondary  art  teacher  who  opens  wide 
the  window  of  her  intelligence,  and 
constantly  observes,  and  is  informed  is 
equipped  to  organize  informal  class 
fomms  and  direct  problems  dealing 
with  this  era,  problems  which  will  in¬ 
troduce  Youth  to  “the  great,  wide, 
beautiful,  wonderful  world”  on  whose 
threshold  they  are  standing. 

Emphasis  on  the  following  range  of 
ideas  may  be  worth  consideration: 

1.  Educate  for  world  peace  and  se¬ 
curity  by  developing  understand¬ 
ing  of  and  appreciation  for  the 
cultural  achievements  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  In  other 
words,  prepare  now  for  an  under¬ 


standing  of  peoples  with  whom 
greater  intermingling  will  come  in 
the  future.  Accelerated  inter- 
American  trade  will  no  doubt  cre¬ 
ate  a  desire  for  a  study  of  the  ar¬ 
tistic  achievements  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  south.  For  example. 
Mexico  and  Brazil  have  made 
great  strides  in  architecture.  A 
set  of  slides  showing  new  school 
buildings  in  these  countries  would 
be  revealing  to  our  students  and  to 
our  school  administrators. 

2.  New  Materials: 

a.  Plastics.  The  statement  has  been 
made  that  plastics  have  advanced 
by  twenty  years  during  the  last 
two  years.  War  time  urgencies 
have  brought  to  light  many  new 
uses  for  plastics.  Some  of  these 
applications  have  proven  plastics 
to  be  better  suited  for  the  job  than 
any  other  materials.  Should  not 
art  students  know  something  about 
plastics  at  peace?  What  use  can 
we  make  of  them  in  craft  classes  ? 
Do  they  offer  problems  which  re¬ 
quire  feeling  for  good  form,  and 
possibility  of  etched  design  ? 

b.  Glass  fabrics.  This  product  offers 
promise  for  the  future.  We  are 
told  these  glass  fabrics  do  not 
wrinkle,  but  because  they  are  com¬ 
paratively  heavy  they  fall  into 
pleasing  folds.  “They  are  non¬ 
combustible,  moth  proof,  rot  proof, 
will  not  stretch,  sag  or  shrink,  are 
color  fast  to  both  sunlight  and 
cleaning;  can  be  dry  cleaned,  and 
some  types  can  be  laundered.  Only 
within  the  past  year,  glass  fabrics 
have  been  dyed  in  brilliant,  solid 
colors  and  in  stripes,  figures  and 
prints.”  Sounds  as  though  the 
millenium  might  be  around  the 
comer  1  Art  education  is  resp<Hi- 
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sible  for  the  discovery  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  future  designers 
in  these  fascinating  fields. 

The  Air  Age.  Do  you  remember 
the  days  when  pilot  and  passenger 
sat  on  practically  nothing,  right 
out  in  the  open  ?  Today  fits  the 
saying  “the  sky  is  the  limit”  Now 
an  air  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points.  Illustrations, 
posters,  maps  featuring  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  achievement  of  aviation 
are  fascinating  problems. 

Color.  Color  can  be  used  sensi¬ 
tively  or  crudely.  A  knowledge  of 
color  language  and  skill  in  its  use 
may  be  acquired.  We  face  an  era 
of  interest  in  color.  People  will 
be  looking  not  only  for  interesting 
texture  but  for  good  colors  in 
prints,  fabrics,  (drapery,  slip  and 
floor  covering  materials)  house¬ 
hold  linens,  etc.  Every  art  stu¬ 
dent  at  about  9th  grade  level 
should  be  given  some  scientific  ex¬ 
perience  with  color.  For  instance, 
make  a  color  chart.  Thus  the  dis¬ 
covery  is  made  that  certain  colors 
when  combined  produce  harmony 
— that  is,  if  here,  value  and  in¬ 
tensity  are  understood.  This  back¬ 
ground  of  knowledge  frees  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  making  harmonious  color 
combinations  and  eliminates  guess 
work,  because  he  does  intelligently 
what  he  otherwise  would  feel 
around  for  and  do  blindly. 

Waste  material.  Since  paper  prod¬ 
ucts  are  not  yet  “out  of  the  woods” 
it  is  the  duty  of  art  supervisors 


and  art  teachers  to  use  their  in¬ 
genuity  in  discovering  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  transformation  of  waste 
materials  into  projects  made  valu¬ 
able  by  the  application  of  color 
and  design.  Manufacturers  often 
have  such  waste  products  as  pieces 
of  cloth  board,  cones  on  which 
thread  has  been  wound,  or  even 
paint  kegs.  For  example,  secon¬ 
dary  art  classes  in  the  Minneapolis 
schools  are  decorating  2300  large 
sturdy  kegs  which  had  been 
marked  off  the  inventory  of  a 
local  paint  manufacturing  firm. 
They  make  useful  and  attractive 
waste  baskets,  dressing  table  seats, 
containers  for  children’s  toys,  etc. 
Visual  Education.  The  speed  and 
thoroughness  with  which  our 
armed  forces  have  trained  thous¬ 
ands  of  young  men  for  war  has 
emphasized  the  effectiveness  of  a 
far  greater  use  of  Visual  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  progressive  art  educa¬ 
tor  can  have  a  joyful  time  select¬ 
ing  material  for  her  own  set  of 
Kodachromes,  and  thus  give  in¬ 
spiration  to  this  part  of  the  train¬ 
ing  program. 

Maintaining  constant  growth.  No 
one  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
art  work  of  a  school  system,  from 
the  Kindergarten  up  unless  the 
results  show  growth  from  year  to 
year,  and  from  level  to  level.  Chil¬ 
dren  should  enjoy  art  through  see¬ 
ing,  interests,  performance,  cre¬ 
ative  expression,  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tions  which  come  from  ability  to 
improve  their  expression. 


Roots  in  the  Community 

By  DANA  P.  VAUGHAN 

Dean,  School  of  Fine  Am,  Cooper  Union 
New  Yoric  Gty 

Dtan  Vaughan  indicates  how  public  buildings  art  or  may  become  influential 
centers  of  art  influence  for  promoting  community  consciousness. 

Art  is  a  universal  language  and  local  community  the  roots  of  a  broader 
in  order  to  have  real  meaning  understanding  are  shallow, 
there  must  be  a  basis  of  experi-  “We  must  create  in  every  r^ion 
ence  otherwise  it  becomes  a  shallow,  people  who  will  be  accustomed,  from 
superficial  means  of  communication.  school  onward,  to  humanist  attitudes. 
If  there  is  one  great  need  in  today’s  co-operative  methods,  rational  controls, 
complex  human  relationships  it  is  a  These  people  will  know  in  detail  where 
solid  foundation  of  understanding  and  they  live  and  how  they  live:  they  will 
appreciation  of  all  peoples,  their  po-  be  united  by  a  common  feeling  for 
litical,  social  and  cultural  aspects,  their  landscape,  their  literature  and 
Only  when  our  feet  are  well  grounded  language,  their  local  ways,  and  out  of 
in  our  own  communities  can  we  gain  their  own  self-respect  they  will  have  a 
any  great  depth  of  insight  into  the  sympathetic  understanding  with  other 
aims  and  ideals  of  our  neighbors,  r^ions  and  different  local  peculiari- 
Radio,  moving-pictures,  television,  ties.  They  will  be  actively  interested 
printing,  and  transportation  make  it  in  the  form  and  culture  of  their  local- 
possible  to  lift  our  feet  and  soar  off  ity,  which  means  their  community  and 
into  vicarious  knowledge  and  super-  their  own  personalities.”' 
ficial  study  without  corresponding  Museums  are  a  logical  center  for 
balance  in  understanding  and  appreci-  helping  communities  gain  a  conscious- 
ation  within  our  own  immediate  en-  ness  of  their  environment.  Particu- 
vironment.  This  escaping  our  immedi-  larly  when  effort  is  made  to  reflect  the 
ate  realities  is  evident  in  all  phases  of  local  picture.  Even  the  smallest  ham- 
human  endeavor.  let  may  have  a  library  wall  space,  a 

In  the  political  field  we  find  sena-  schoolroom,  or  a  town  hall  corridor 
tors  concerned  over  democracy  in  the  devoted  to  visual  material  of  local  in- 
Balkans  or  in  the  Orient  without  a  terest.  These  may  have  phot(^raphs 
corresponding  concern  for  their  own  of  the  local  churches,  public  buildings, 
state.  In  art  we  find  a  tendency  to  old  houses,  street  scenes,  industrial 
emulate  and  emphasize  that  of  other  plants  or  even  of  characteristic  inhabi- 
countries  and  other  generations.  With-  tants.  A  camera  club  can  find  a  vital 
out  a  corresponding  interest  in  the  art  source  of  subject  material  in  such 
within  our  own  country  and  the  con-  projects.  This  in  turn  can  stimulate  a 
temporary  creative  expression  of  the  wide  participation  by  others  who  bring 

1  Lewis  Mumford  —  "The  Culture  of  Cities.” 
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out  their  old  pictures  and  old  treasures 
thereby  gaining  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  new  in  relationship  to  the  old.  Ex¬ 
hibitions  of  maps,  of  children’s  draw¬ 
ings  of  their  own  houses  and  play¬ 
grounds  all  help  to  strengthen  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  community  integrity. 

Hospitals  may  seem  a  strange  means 
of  developing  community  conscious¬ 
ness  but  experiments  have  proved  them 
a  valuable  opportunity  for  such  activi¬ 
ties.  One  state  hospital  has  regular 
displays  of  both  children’s  and  local 
artists'  works  throughout  its  build¬ 
ings.  In  the  old  people’s  section, 
strangely  enough,  bright,  colorful  chil¬ 
dren’s  drawings  seem  to  have  the  great¬ 
est  appeal.  The  children  in  turn  be¬ 
come  sympathetic  to  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  local  institutions.  They 
have  a  personal  interest. 

One  state  is  now  contemplating  legis¬ 
lation  providing  for  the  acquisition  of 
works  of  art  for  use  in  public  build¬ 
ings.  Its  sponsors  are  convinced  that 
such  a  program  must  be  rooted  in  the 
life  of  the  state  and  its  communities. 
The  objective  is  not  only  to  encourage 
artists  but  to  use  art  for  general  pub¬ 
lic  needs  and  thus  make  it  a  vital  force 
in  community  life.  It  is  hoped  that 
such  legislation  may  be  implimented 

2  L<ewta  Muraford  —  "Faith  in  Living." 


in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  include 
not  only  the  acquisition  of  r^ional  art 
but  the  means  of  keeping  it  related  to 
contemporary  needs. 

Forward  looking  men  and  women 
who  create  such  fundamental  projects 
as  this  are  not  merely  sponsoring  local 
art  but  are  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  deeper  and  more  meaningful  appre¬ 
ciation  of  all  art. 

Art  as  a  means  of  research  and 
study  relating  to  city  planning  can  be 
of  definite  help  in  developing  com¬ 
munity  consciousness.  Even  school 
children  can  make  plans  and  studies  of 
their  town  and  by  developing  an  active 
group  of  parents  who  may  in  turn  stim¬ 
ulate  the  official  channels  for  city 
planning.  Children  and  lay  people  are 
not  professional  planners  but  through 
an  awakened  interest  and  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  need  such  work  can  be 
the  most  potent  force  in  stimulating 
action  of  authorized  planning  boards. 

“The  final  test  of  an  economic  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  the  tons  of  iron,  the  tanks  of 
oil,  or  the  miles  of  textiles  it  produces; 
the  final  test  lies  in  its  ultimate  prod¬ 
ucts — the  sort  of  men  and  women  it 
nurtures  and  the  order  and  beauty  and 
sanity  of  their  communities.”* 


Co-operation — ^The  Keynote 
in  the  New  Era 

By  PRISCILLA  M.  NYE 

Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training,  Massachusetts  School  of  An 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Nye  discusses  the  underlying  basis  of  a  working  program  in  Public 
School  Art  Education,  i.e.,  getting  together  on  the  total  job. 


AS  each  new  day  brings  more  re¬ 
ports  of  unrest  both  near  and  far, 
why  should  we  be  surprised  ?  Did 
we  conclude  that  because  of  VE  and 
VJ  days  that  serenity  would  be  the 
immediate  pattern  in  a  world  where 
so  much  ugliness  has  been  laid  bare  ? 

We  often  hear  reconversion  spoken 
of  as  though  all  that  was  needed  was 
the  election  of  new  leaders  in  the  con¬ 
quered  countries  and  the  rerouting  of 
materials  to  the  gadget  factories,  and 
all  would  be  ready  for  peace.  Have 
we  not  yet  learned  the  futility  of  this 
course  ?  Aren’t  two  world  wars  within 
the  memory  of  most  of  us  enough  to 
make  us  understand  that  the  needed 
changes  run  deep  within  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  ? 

If  disillusioned  we  return  to  isola¬ 
tionism,  will  the  consequences  not  be 
worse  than  before?  To  build  one  se¬ 
cure  world  shall  we  not  need  to  weed 
out  and  overhaul  not  only  the  attitudes 
of  those  who  were  our  enemies,  but  to 
continuously  reexamine  ourselves '  and 
our  relationship  to  others  ?  It  will  take 
much  more  than  lip  service  to  perfect 
our  democracy,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  areas  for  change  lies  in  our 
schools. 

We  know  that  as  we  progress  it  is 


important  to  preserve  order,  but  we 
are  not  forgetting  that  it  is  also  im¬ 
portant  to  “preserve  change  amid 
order.” 

As  I  have  travelled  around  Massa¬ 
chusetts  during  the  last  few  years  I 
have  seen  these  changes  taking  definite 
form  with  regard  to  our  field ;  art  edu¬ 
cation.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that 
there  are  not  places  where  both  gen¬ 
eral  and  art  education  are  being 
handled  as  though  the  world  had  not 
changed  in  the  last  20  years.  But 
here  and  there,  more  often  in  small 
towns  than  in  large  cities,  life  within 
the  schools  is  becoming  less  and  less  a 
stifling  dictatorship  and  more  like  a 
friendly  cooperative  workshop. 

Administrators  are  realizing  that 
few  children  will  ever  be  professional 
artists  but  that  every  child  has  poten¬ 
tial  powers  of  esthetic  enjoyment  and 
creative  expressions.  “Therefore,  art 
education  is  for  all,  not  merely  for  the 
talented  few.” 

There  was  a  time  when  school 
superintendents  expected  merely  a 
show  at  the  annual  art  exhibiticm.  This 
often  fostered  attitudes  and  procedures 
contrary  to  honest  growth  in  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Many  superintendents  are  now 
as  keen  as  the  art  supervisor  to  have 
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the  current  art  work  visible  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  rooms  and  have  the  children  use 
and  enjoy  it.  Often  this  has  brought 
about  marvelous  changes  such  as  the 
elimination  of  trite  decorations,  and 
in  a  few  places,  the  old  sepia  prints 
have  been  relegated  to  portfolios  in  the 
office  while  childish  originals  have 
taken  their  places. 

There  is  great  need  for  many  more 
administrators  to  be  alert  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  part  of  their  responsibility  to 
safeguard  their  students  from  too 
many  poster  drives.  Social  minded¬ 
ness  is  an  asset  which  needs  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  every  child,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  being  forced  to  copy  in 
order  to  win  a  prize  or  meet  a  deadline. 

Isn’t  it  apparent  that  unless  we  in¬ 
sist  upon  honest  and  forthright  dealing 
in  our  schools  we  can  not  hope  for  it 
outside  our  schools  ? 

Another  much  needed  change  is  in 
the  appearance  of  the  school  building 
itself.  Big,  pretentious  and  gloomy 
structures  are  being  replaced  by  low 
homelike  buildings  scaled  to  the  needs 
and  size  of  children. 

Even  in  many  old  buildings  the 
cream  and  brown  era  is  fast  disappear¬ 
ing.  Although  I  do  not  consider  it 
wise  to  allow  each  teacher  to  select  the 
color  she  wishes  in  her  room,  as  was 
done  in  one  of  the  North  Shore  cities, 
this  procedure  w’ould  only  be  giving 
them  first  hand  experimentation.  If 
the  teachers  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  actually  experience  what  various 
tones  will  do  to  a  room,  or  if  they  can 
w’ork  this  out  with  their  art  supervisor, 
their  selection  may  be  wise.  When 
will  the  public  understand  that  color 
and  design  are  more  than  personal 
likes  and  dislikes,  that  unless  an  adult 
has  taken  advantage  of  color  experi¬ 


ences  his  choice  may  be  just  as  imma¬ 
ture  as  a  child’s. 

In  one  of  the  South  Shore  towns,  I 
believe  that  the  answer  to  many  of  the 
mistakes  in  school  house  design  has 
been  found.  Because  they  realize  that 
architects  have  had  but  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  understand  modern  school 
procedure  and  needs,  the  administra¬ 
tors  have  been  working  with  a  group 
of  educators  plotting  first  the  various 
desirable  activities  at  the  various  age 
levels,  and  second,  the  most  desirable 
form  the  architecture  could  take  in 
order  to  allow  for  these  procedures  and 
needs. 

Among  the  features  included  in  the 
plans  to  foster  activities  where  art  is 
involved  are:  attractive  sinks  in  each 
room  set  at  a  reasonable  height  for  the 
children,  double  purpose  easels  and 
backboards,  adequate  shelf  space  for 
equipment  and  materials.  It  is  also 
stipulated  that  the  desk  tops  have  suf¬ 
ficient  space  for  work,  and  that  there 
be  plenty  of  floor  space  to  allow  for 
construction  problems. 

As  we  all  know,  the  grade  teacher 
herself  is  the  one  who  knows  most  in¬ 
timately  whether  her  children  meet 
frustration  at  their  every  turn  or  are 
able  to  live  at  peace  with  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  More  and  more  also,  as 
the  teaching  of  art  is  interwoven  with 
the  life  of  the  children,  the  grade 
teacher  should  be  the  one  to  do  the 
actual  teaching.  Does  this  mean  to 
dispose  with  an  art  supervisor?  Oh, 
no !  Her  work  is  more  important  than 
ever.  The  over  all  view  is  just  as 
necessarj'  as  the  intimate.  In  some  of 
our  towns  and  cities  where  the  real 
value  of  a  supervisor  has  already  been 
recognized,  her  role  is  now  that  of 
a  consultant  to  the  grade  teachers  and 
the  art  teachers  at  secondary  levels. 
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She  is  the  guide  in  all  art  matters.  Her 
schedule  includes  long  visits  to  teach¬ 
ers  who  need  help  in  working  out  par¬ 
ticular  problems;  demonstration  les¬ 
sons,  and  committee  meetings  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  use  of  art  according  to  the 
best  current  practices;  to  bring  about 
true  growth  bv  all  pupils  in  the  under¬ 
standing,  participation,  and  enjoyment 
of  art  in  an  atmosphere  of  alert  friend¬ 
liness. 

Part  of  her  work  may  be  to  hold 
workshops  for  the  service  development 
of  her  teachers.  Because  the  child’s 
honest  interpretation  of  feeling  and  in¬ 
telligent  ideas  have  at  last  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  important  factor  in  their 
productions,  many  of  our  teachers 
need  to  l)e  continuously  exposed  to 
worthwhile  childlike  results.  Many  a 
conscientious  teacher  is  apt  to  stress 
too  much  factual  knowledge,  instead  of 
recognizing  the  value  of  a  child’s  own 
naive  contribution.  Teachers  should 
enjoy  w’ith  the  children  their  innate 
sense  of  design  and  help  preserve  it 
through  a  gradual  evolution  which 
keeps  abreast  of  their  development 
emotionally  and  mentally. 

Another  service  that  needs  much 
more  consideration  in  this  new  era  is 
the  rebuilding  of  the  art  outline.  As 
the  work  in  schools  progresses  from  the 
outmoded  dictates  of  isolated  lessons 
and  through  correlation,  toward  the 
use  of  art  in  daily  activities  which 
foster  the  growth  of  truly  integrated 
people,  the  detailed  outline  is  an  im¬ 
possibility.  Yet  in  order  that  a  more 
or  less  balanced  growth  may  be  in¬ 
sured,  some  clear  statement  of  phil¬ 
osophy  and  aims  should  be  circulated. 

In  Massachusetts  such  an  over  all 
guide  for  the  first  three  grades  is  ready 
for  the  printers,  and  we  hope  that  the 
committees  for  the  fourth,  fifth  and 


sixth  grades  will  be  able  to  report  prog^ 
ress  before  long.  In  order  that  they 
may  serve  our  most  vital  needs  in  the 
near  future  these  should  clarify  our 
philosophy,  establish  our  purpose,  list 
the  most  worthwhile  books  available, 
and  if  possible,  make  clear,  parts  of 
the  suggested  methods  by  examples. 

We  hope  that  the  art  supervisors  will 
be  able  to  use  the^e  as  frameworks  in 
which  to  enrich  the  various  parts  and 
apply  them  to  the  particular  needs  of 
her  community. 

Parents  are  just  b^inning  to  under¬ 
stand  how  in  many  subtle  ways  they 
can  keep  conflict  at  a  minimum  in  the 
lives  of  their  children  by  closer  co¬ 
operation  with  the  teachers.  Mothers 
and  fathers  should  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  has  been  progress  since  they 
went  to  school;  and  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  educational  advance  they 
will  need  to  progress  too.  Apprecia¬ 
tion  of  honest  effort  should  be  gained 
by  every  parent  if  he  wishes  to  help 
his  child  maintain  confidence  in  his 
own  expression.  A  thoughtless  laugh 
at  his  crude  symbol,  by  someone  a 
child  loves,  is  enough  to  stifle  all  fur¬ 
ther  enjoyment  of  invention.  Unwar¬ 
ranted  praise  for  the  duplication  of  a 
trite  form  can  be  of  even  more  harm, 
if  it  tends  to  make  the  young  artist  de¬ 
pendent  upon  another’s  creation. 

With  the  perfection  of  television, 
the  general  public  should  surely  have 
a  better  opportunity  to  become  more 
familiar  with  art  at  its  best.  Surfeited 
as  our  civilization  now  is  with  ugly 
realism,  many  are  not  yet  aware  that 
the  aim  of  art  is  not  merely  to  repro¬ 
duce  nature.  For  many,  a  photographic 
likeness  is  the  basis  for  art  judgment 
of  both  painting  and  sculpture.  When 
it  is  possible  to  show  commercial  de¬ 
sign  over  the  air,  why  won’t  we  be 
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able  to  further  one  of  the  main  aims  of  be  very  different  from  what  it  has 
art  education, — the  growth  of  our  been  in  the  past.  It  is  even  now  pro- 
citizens  in  the  appreciation  of  design  greasing  towards  perfection  in  some 
so  that  they  will  demand  the  best  from  vitally  awakened  areas  as  the  possi- 
our  industries.  As  so  many  of  us  real-  bilities  of  democratic  education  in  ac- 
ize,  this  has  not  been  true  of  industry  tion  are  being  demonstrated.  The  im- 
during  the  war  shortages.  We  have  portance  of  the  individual  is  reo<^ 
had  to  sit  by  and  suffer  for  functional  nized  but  balanced  with  it  is  the  con- 
necessities  while  luxuries,  many  of  sideration  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
them  ugly,  have  reached  the  merchants’  group,  as  well  as  other  groups, 
shelves.  Much  more  emphasis  must  Can  we  not  all  break  down  our 
be  placed  on  both  consumer  and  pro-  apathy  and  let  it  give  way  to  active  co- 
ducer  art  education.  operation  in  order  to  save  the  world 

Yes,  art  education  in  the  future  will  from  further  chaos  ? 


A  new,  functional  economics  text 


A  vividly  interesting  new  book 
that  gives  high  school  students  real 
understanding  of  the  business 
world  and  the  background  of  eco¬ 
nomics  needed  for  everyday  living 
and  intelligent  citizenship.  Writ¬ 
ten  from  the  consumer* s  point  of 
view.  Presents  latest  develop¬ 
ments,  including  problems  of  re¬ 
conversion.  Problems  apply  prin¬ 
ciples  to  real-life  situations.  In¬ 
cludes  a  selected  list  of  correlated 
visual  aids — motion  pictures  and 
film  strips.  Write  for  further 
information. 
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We  Need  to  Evaluate  Our  Art  Program 

By  JESSIE  TODD 

University  of  Chicago  Laboratory  School 


Miss  Todd  with  keen  perception  describes  children  in  action  and  then  proceeds  to 
evaluate  art  classes,  their  objectives,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 


WHEN  an  artist  visits  a  foreign 
land  he  does  not  seek  out 
the  Americanized  hotels.  He 
smothers  in  summer  under  the  down 
quilts  and  gets  bitten  by  the  flies  en¬ 
tering  the  screenless  windows  in  order 
to  live  and  eat  with  the  natives.  He 
likes  to  see  them  work  and  to  hear 
them  sing  and  play.  He  watches  them 
dance  and  dances  with  them.  He  likes 
many  of  their  hand  made  articles  be¬ 
cause  of  their  shape,  color,  texture  and 
decoration. 

His  letters  do  not  sound  like  ency¬ 
clopaedia  articles  full  of  dates,  names 
of  artists,  citiea  and  buildings.  His 
letters  do  not  sound  like  travel-bureau 
bulletins  telling  prices  and  comforts  of 
hotels.  Half  of  his  letter  may  be  taken 
up  with  the  description  of  some  inter¬ 
esting  foreigner  and  the  rest  of  the 
letter  with  the  stories  the  foreigner 
told  him  and  the  sights  he  showed  him. 
The  artist  likes  interesting  people  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  color  of  their  skin  or 
the  church  they  attend. 

He  does  not  travel  in  a  foreign  land 
to  discover  how  he  can  found  indus¬ 
tries  to  make  money.  He  does  not  go 
in  a  missionary  spirit  to  make  people 
better.  He  goes  for  enjoyment.  He 
is  liked  by  the  foreign  people  because 
he  is  interested  in  them  and  because 
he  likes  what  they  make,  what  they  say 
and  what  they  sing. 

The  child  is  in  spirit  an  artist  un¬ 
less  he  has  been  spoiled  by  too  much 


money,  too  much  attention  or  too  much 
theory  and  criticism  of  art. 

The  theme  of  this  magazine  is  “Art 
is  Basic  to  the  Structure  of  a  Secure 
International  Peace.”  We  hear  much 
about  the  “Brotherhood  of  Man.”  The 
artist  in  a  foreign  land  and  the  child 
in  the  art  class  understand  this  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  ^lan  more  than  the  majority 
of  people.  We  need  to  feel  this  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  Man  to  secure  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace.  Can  we  say  therefore 
that  the  art  class  is  one  of  the  most 
necessary  classes  in  the  school  ?  Be¬ 
fore  we  say  this,  we  need  to  evaluate 
the  art  classes  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  art  classes  are  best  and  what  kind 
of  art  classes  should  be  given  up. 

How  can  we  find  out  which  classes 
are  best  ?  We  can  try  different  pro- 
ceedures.  We  can  look  at  the  children 
in  the  classes  and  after  they  have  fin¬ 
ished  the  classes.  What  do  they  say  ? 
How  do  they  act? 

I.  Junior  High  School  Class — Sum¬ 
mer  1945. 

A.  Description  of  the  Class 

Five  girls  and  six  boys  worked  to¬ 
gether  one  hour  a  day  for  24  days. 
Ages  11-15  years.  One  colored,  one 
Chinese,  others  white.  I.  Q.,  90-156. 
Socio-economic  background  very  low 
to  very  high. 

B.  Proceedure 

They  chose  to  come  to  art  instead  of 
printing,  lapidary,  photography,  wood- 
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working,  plastics,  newspaper  making 
and  science. 

Sometimes  each  child  modelled  and 
painted  whatever  he  wished.  At  other 
times  they  united  on  one  big  project, 
that  of  illustrating  a  summer  book 
describing  activities  in  all  departments 
and  making  humorous  sketches  of 
people  in  all  sorts  of  positions  in  free 
time.  Each  child  made  some  illustra¬ 
tions  for  this  book. 

C.  Results 

The  total  number  of  sketches,  little 
and  big,  in  the  book  was  106  including 
woodblock  cover,  mimeographed  sket¬ 
ches,  ink,  pencil  drawings  and  paint¬ 
ings.  The  last  three  types  were  dupli¬ 
cated  by  the  planagraph  process  which 
was  valuable  because  the  illustrations 
could  be  painted  as  large  as  22  by  28 
inches  and  reduced  to  the  size  of  the 
pages.  This  gave  the  children  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  paint  in  the  big  free  man¬ 
ner  they  liked  best. 

D.  Evalualion 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  the 
Chinese  boy  sat  by  the  colored  boy  and 
drew  excellent  realistic  pictures  of  him 
as  he  painted.  When  the  colored  boy 
was  late  or  absent,  the  Chinese  boy 
looked  sullen  and  did  practically  noth¬ 
ing.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  the 
Chinese  boy  sat  near  different  chil¬ 
dren  and  visited  with  all  of  them.  He 
no  longer  looked  sullen.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  he  said  he  hated  colored  paints 
and  brushes.  At  the  end  he  used  them. 
His  pencil  sketches  of  children  sitting 
here  and  there  around  the  school  were 
excellent.  The  children  praised  him 
for  his  contributions  to  a  common 
cause — the  summer  book. 

He  was  happy  because  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  big  contribution  to  a  cooperative 
job. 


At  first  the  colored  boy  sat  next  to 
the  Chinese  boy  every  day.  He  was 
nervous.  As  time  went  on  he  grew  less 
nervous  and  liked  to  talk  with  the 
white  children.  He  sat  next  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  child  each  day.  The  children 
liked  the  sketches  he  made  of  them 
playing  tennis  and  diving.  He  was  no 
longer  nervous.  Summer  school  closed 
the  first  of  August.  He  attends  the 
public  school  during  the  year.  On  his 
first  holiday,  Columbus  Day,  he  ar¬ 
rived  early  to  spend  the  entire  day 
“floating  around  to  see  the  summer 
school  kids.” 

One  of  the  white  girls,  new  to  the 
school,  was  very  silly  at  first.  Al¬ 
though  she  had  chosen  art  she  could  do 
almost  nothing.  After  the  teacher 
showed  her  how  to  draw  people  she  was 
able  in  a  simple  way  to  draw  people 
playing  tennis.  When  she  knew  that 
her  sketches  would  be  used  in  the  book 
she  worked  harder  and  harder.  Her 
silly  acting  was  over. 

All  of  the  children  in  the  group 
showed  progress  in  art  and  coopera¬ 
tion.  We  had  Negro  Spirituals  and 
Baptisms  modelled  in  clay.  We  had 
cartoons  of  workshop  visitors  as  they 
sat  in  classes.  One  boy,  a  talented 
violinist,  made  in  pencil  an  Opera,  in¬ 
cluding  director,  orchestra,  players  on 
stage  and  thousands  of  people  in  the 
audience.  These  subjects  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  individuals  were  sometime 
set  aside  so  that  all  could  work  to¬ 
gether  on  one  cooperative  project,  the 
summer  book. 

II.  Sixth  Grade  Class — December, 
1945. 

A.  Description  of  the  Class 

Fifty-four  children.  Age  eleven 
(divided  into  smaller  groups  for  art.) 
Highest  I.Q’s.,  191,  182,  174,  164, 
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159,  157.  Lowest  I.Q’s.,  112,  113, 
115,  115,  116,  118.  Average  I.Q.  of 
entire  class,  140.  Each  child  has  100 
minutes  of  art  per  week  for  one-half 
year, 

B.  Unit  in  Social  Studies 

People  w’ho  came  to  America,  Euro¬ 
peans,  Africans,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Mexicans, 

C.  Proceedure 

In  the  art  class  the  children  do  what 
they  wish  for  part  of  the  time.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  they  work  for  their 
Social  Study  unit. 

When  studying  Africa  the  boys  so¬ 
licited  the  help  of  the  colored  elevator 
man.  He  brought  us  magazines  de¬ 
scribing  the  work  of  the  colored  people. 
One  magazine*  showed  beautiful  re¬ 
productions  of  carved  African  heads. 
The  boys  were  very  enthusiastic  about 
carving  clay  heads  in  the  spirit  of 
these  primitive  ones. 

We  are  now  studying  Sweden.  Some 
definite  items  may  serve  to  illustrate 
our  attempts  to  give  the  children  real 
experiences  not  simply  impressions 
they  get  from  books.  We  made  a  list 
of  things  which  the  arts  would  attempt 
to  do. 

First,  the  teacher  brought  to  school 
the  paintings  she  made  in  Sweden. 
They  showed  costumes,  folk  dances, 
houses  and  landscapes.  She  pinned 
on  the  bulletin  board  posters  made  in 
Sweden  and  showed  the  children  pot¬ 
tery  and  wood  carvings  she  had  brought 
from  there.  She  brought  out  the  simi¬ 
larities  in  climate  and  scenery  between 
Sweden  and  Minnesota  during  the 
summer.  Most  of  the  children  have 
been  in  Minnesota  during  the  summer. 
Then  she  told  them  of  her  aim  to  give 
them  real  experiences  which  would 
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help  them  understand  the  Swedish 
people,  e.  g. 

Children  do  a  little  weaving. 

Go  to  art  workshop  in  the  collie  to 
see  the  students  weaving. 

Go  to  Hull  House  to  see  the  foreign 
women  weaving. 

Visit  big  stores  to  see  cloth  woven  in 
Sweden  and  American  woven  cloth 
copied  from  the  Swedish. 

See  glass  made  in  Sweden. 

Class  go  to  Kungsholm  restaurant 
and  eat  Swedish  Smorgasbord. 

In  Home  Economics,  make  Swedish 
Christmas  cookies. 

In  Shop  make  a  small  book  case  and 
finish  the  wood  in  the  blonde  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Swedish. 

Go  with  Shop,  Home  Economics 
and  Art  teacher  to  places  in  Chicago 
where  Swedish  modern  furniture  is 
shown. 

In  Music  listen  to  the  works  of 
Swedish  composers.  And  last  but 
very  important  use  all  of  the  movies 
available.  In  movies  children  are 
transported  to  Sweden. 

D.  Evaluation 

We  will  succeed  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  number  of  real  experiences  we 
give  the  children. 

This  paper  was  begun  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  two  classes  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  evaluate  them.  For  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  article  let  us  turn  to 
an  evaluation  of  art  classes  in  general, 
list  some  aims  and  some  of  the  enemies 
which  must  be  overcome.  The  teacher 
and  children  in  an  art  class  must  be 
happy,  enthusiastic  and  eager  to  ex¬ 
periment.  Happiness  cannot  exist  if 
politics  run  the  school.  In  such  schools 
the  children  must  please  the  teacher, 
the  teacher  must  please  the  principal 
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and  visiting  art  supervisor  who  has  to 
please  the  art  director  who  has  to 
please  the  superintendent  who  has  to 
please  the  politicians.  The  educational 
value  is  zero. 

In  one  large  city  it  is  the  custom 
each  year  for  high  school  students  to 
make  murals  on  paper  which  can  be 
rolled  up  and  sent  to  a  central  place. 
Some  are  chosen  to  be  exhibited  in  a 
book  section  of  a  large  store.  Some 
schools  are  never  represented.  Princi¬ 
pals  of  these  schools  believe  that  they 
have  poor  art  teachers.  The  children 
believe  this.  In  1945  we  have  people 
teaching  who  never  taught  before. 
Some  are  artists  who  have  spent  many 
years  making  murals  and  other  paint¬ 
ings.  The  normal  art  teacher  cgnnot 
compete  with  them.  Everyone  knows 
that  politics  play  a  big  part  in  the 
schools.  They  say  that  the  murals  are 
not  chosen  because  of  merit. 

Nothing  puts  down  a  teacher’s 
efficiency  as  much  as  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
couragement  in  a  situation  over  which 
she  has  no  control.  If  she  feels  an  un¬ 
fairness  she  is  very  unhappy.  Her 
unhappiness  keeps  her  from  being  a 
good  art  teacher. 

In  many  towns,  society  women,  gar^ 
den  clubs,  patriotic  societies  offer 
prizes  to  Elementary  School  children 
for  the  best  posters  for  Poppy  Day, 
Garden  Club,  etc.  Often  those  who 
choose  the  prize  winning  posters  know 
little  about  art.  Therefore,  the  best 
posters  are  not  chosen.  Even  if  the 
proceedure  did  result  in  the  best  post¬ 
ers  being  chosen,  it  is  a  bad  practice. 
Teachers  eager  for  their  children  to 
win  prizes  often  help  the  children  too 
much. 

Isn’t  our  aim  to  give  every  child 
confidence  in  his  own  ability  ?  Is  our 
aim  to  devise  ways  of  selecting  those 


capable  of  winning  a  prize?  Certainly 
not! 

The  talented  child  is  in  demand  in 
every  subject  in  the  school  if  art  en¬ 
riches  other  subjects.  The  teacher  is 
very  busy  teaching,  encouraging, 
putting  on  committees  all  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  school.  Changing  exhibits 
in  halls  of  the  school  with  every  child 
represented  a  few  times  in  a  period  of 
three  months  gives  encouragement  to 
all. 

Another  enemy  of  happiness  is  the 
supervisor  who  plans  the  same  kind  of 
program  for  each  school  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  one  school  is  full  of 
talented  children  of  one  socio-economic 
group  and  another  school  quite  the  op¬ 
posite.  The  teacher  and  children  must 
be  able  to  plan  together  what  they  wish 
to  do. 

Still  another  enemy  is  the  principal 
who  lets  the  janitor  run  the  school 
The  rooms  must  be  neat  when  school  is 
over  for  the  day. 

What  makes  for  enthusiasm  in  an 
art  class?  Room  enough  so  that  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  bump  into  each  other. 
Small  enrollment  in  each  class  so  that 
each  child  is  an  important  person.  The 
teacher  knows  him  well  and  knows  the 
style  of  work  he  likes  best.  She  re¬ 
members  what  he  did  in  the  period  be¬ 
fore  ;  the  direct  opposite  of  the  imper¬ 
sonal  classes  of  48  children  we  still 
find  in  many  schools  today. 

Although  the  classroom  is  a  work¬ 
room  it  can  still  be  orderly.  The  bul¬ 
letin  boards  can  be  attractively  ar¬ 
ranged  even  when  they  are  changed 
every  two  days.  If  the  teacher  enjoys 
her  room  as  the  place  she  really  lives 
most  of  her  hours  she  will  bring  things 
to  it  which  interest  children.  The 
children  often  come  a  few  minutes 
early  to  discover  what  there  is  new  in 
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the  room.  Such  a  room  may  have 
shabby  furniture  and  dirty  walls  but 
one  forgets  that  because  the  art  work 
itself  is  gay  and  colorful.  The  room 
vibrates  with  interest.  The  teacher  is 
enthusiastic.  The  children  catch  her 
enthusiasm  and  she  in  turn  feeds  on 
their  enthusiasm. 

What  makes  a  child  eager  to  experi¬ 
ment?  Somebody  near  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  different  stages  of  the  ex¬ 
periment.  Somebody  who  is  not  ready 
to  scold  if  the  experiment  fails.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  must  begrudge  “the  ma¬ 
terial  spoiled.”  The  teacher  must  be 
an  experimenter.  If  she  experiments 
and  fails  as  children  watch  her  she  will 
lead  them  to  experiment. 

One  of  our  boys  returned  from  two 
and  one-half  years  in  China  in  a  Jap¬ 
anese  prison  camp,  one  in  which  the 
prisoners  were  not  badly  treated.  He 
said  “Our  troubles  were  ourselves.  We 
were  1800  in  a  space  two  blocks  square. 
The  Japs  delivered  food,  supplies  and 


lumber  at  the  gate.  The  rest  was  up 
to  us.”  He  then  t<Jd  of  the  ingenuity 
of  the  individuals  in  making  stoves, 
beds  that  pushed  up  against  the  walls 
and  other  practical  things  which  they 
had  never  done  before.  His  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  inventions  show  the 
importance  of  giving  our  children  op¬ 
portunities  to  work  out  their  own  prob¬ 
lems  in  art.  His  other  descriptions  of 
the  difficulty  in  getting  selfish  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  camp  to  cooperate  with  un¬ 
selfish  members  shows  us  the  import¬ 
ance  of  giving  children  in  art  classes 
the  opportunity  to  live  and  plan  co¬ 
operative  jobs.  The  young  man,  now 
25,  had  had  no  art  since  his  Elemen¬ 
tary  days  in  our  school.  The  sketches 
he  made  gave  him  happiness  for  hours. 
He  learned  in  our  Elementary  school 
that  he  could  sketch.  He  had  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself.  He  came  from  a 
school  in  which  the  teacher  believed 
that  art  was  not  the  possession  of  a 
gifted  few  but  the  possession  of  all. 


Peacetime  Objeaives  for  Art  Education 

By  LEON  L  WINSLOW 

Direaor  of  An  Education 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Dr.  Winslow  presents  a  brief  comprehensive  outline  of  art  service  to  the 
individual,  the  school,  and  the  community.  It  it  a  goal  toward  which  we  all 
should  strive  if  the  advantages  of  a  successfnl  Peace  are  to  be  attained.  It  also 
offers  timely  suggestions  for  a  supervisory  program  based  upon  Dr.  Winslow’s 
long  and  successful  experience. 


ONE  fundamental  purpose  of  art 
is  to  meet  wortWhile  human 
needs  in  the  best  ways  possible. 
In  meeting  needs,  ideas  take  form  first 
in  our  minds  and  then  in  materials. 
Materials  as  well  as  ideas  have  to  be 
organized,  and  both  are  often  organ¬ 
ized  at  the  same  time.  One  learns  by 
doing.  The  difference  between  an  art 
product  and  one  that  is  not  artistic  is 
largely  a  difference  in  its  design. 
Genuine  art  products  are  carefully 
thought  out  or  planned,  skillfully 
formed,  and  appropriately  finished, 
but  beyond  all  this  is  the  value  of  the 
work  to  the  artist  himself,  improve¬ 
ment  in  his  habits  and  attitudes;  a 
heightened  appreciation  of  the  world 
about  him. 

Self-Realization 

Artistic  taste  is  the  road  that  leads 
to  attractive  personal  appearance  and 
to  personality.  One  who  is  conversant 
with  the  art  of  personal  appearance  is 
at  ease  in  most  situations  because  he 
has  foreseen  their  art  requirements, 
and  has  planned  in  advance  how  to 
meet  them  adequately.  The  desire  to 
make  and  keep  our  persons  attractive 
is  as  old  as  art  itself.  From  the  earliest 
times  people  have  sought  to  enhance 


the  beauty  of  the  human  body  through 
projicr  care  and  decoration.  Care  of 
the  body  implies  cleanliness  and  health¬ 
ful  maintenance,  while  decoration  im¬ 
plies  suitability  of  the  clothing  and 
accessories  worn.  Both  care  and  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  body,  if  approached  from 
the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  come  with¬ 
in  the  province  of  art.  Education  in 
art  is  directed  toward  the  realization 
of  beauty  in  individual  conduct  which 
will  result  in  improved  personality, 
through 

Expression — giving  visual  form  to  the 
feelings  through  the  use  of  ma¬ 
terials. 

Imagination — encouraging  use  of  vis¬ 
ual  imagination  in  all  creative  prob¬ 
lems. 

A  ppreciation — sensing  and  under¬ 
standing  the  aesthetic  significance 
of  all  man-made  things. 

Taste — developing  of  standards  for 
evaluating  art  work  done  by  pupils 
and  by  others ;  cultivating  art  judg¬ 
ment. 

Information — surveying  art  through 
the  ages,  to  make  the  individual  con¬ 
scious  of  his  heritage ;  developing  an 
art  background  for  the  present. 
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Discujmon — discussing  works  of  art 
intelligently,  using  an  adequate  vo¬ 
cabulary. 

Experience — conceiving  art  as  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  living,  the  organizer 
and  enricher  of  experience. 

Design — exercising  sensitivity  to  the 
principles  of  design,  and  knowing 
how  they  function  in  life  situations. 
Recreation — engaging  in  relaxation 
through  the  appreciation  of  works 
of  art  and  through  the  use  of  art 
materials;  relieving  emotional  ten¬ 
sion;  engaging  in  hobbies. 
Individualization — realizing  individu¬ 
ality  and  the  integration  of  person¬ 
ality. 

Human  Relalionships 
When  one  becomes  impatient  be¬ 
cause  things  do  not  go  his  way,  he  may 
often  improve  the  situation  by  putting 
things  in  order,  by  rearranging  his 
books  and  papers  or  other  things;  or 
he  may  even  resort  to  creating  some¬ 
thing.  As  he  enters  into  the  problem 
of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  his  dis¬ 
position  will  improve.  He  thus  en¬ 
gages  in  art  activity  which  results  in 
the  improvement  not  only  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings  but  of  himself.  Incidentally 
the  individual  who  engages  in  such  ac¬ 
tivities  generally  helps  to  make  other 
people  happy  too.  Human  relation¬ 
ships  as  a  topic  refer  to: 

Society — getting  on  with  others,  which 
involves  cooperation,  courtesy,  lead¬ 
ership,  sharing,  helpfulness,  morale. 
The  home — Kiultivating  the  desire  to 
have  our  homes  as  artistic,  beautiful, 
and  efficient  as  possible. 

The  masters — learning  how  to  know 
the  masters  through  their  finest 
works  and  as  members  of  the  social 
group. 


Here  and  now — studying  art  as  a 
major  field  of  human  culture  and 
its  subdivisions:  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  architecture,  industrial  art, 
commercial  art. 

International  goodwill — understanding 
the  various  contemporary  cultures 
through  becoming  familiar  with  par¬ 
ticular  examples  of  their  art. 

Economic  Efficiency 
Since  ancient  times  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  economic  conditions  have 
encouraged  the  concentration  of  popu¬ 
lations  in  cities.  Florence  has  been 
referred  to  as  “the  city  that  art  built,” 
but  even  Florence  was  not  beautiful  as 
a  whole.  It  remained  for  later  gener¬ 
ations  to  meet  more  adequately  the 
needs  of  their  inhabitants.  Although 
beauty  has  not  always  been  the  avowed 
aim  of  our  city  builders,  beauty  has 
often  resulted  from  their  planning. 
The  zoning  laws  of  New  York  City 
have  not  only  set  aside  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  as  residential,  industrial  and 
commercial,  but  through  their  careful 
provisions  for  light  and  air,  have  also 
brought  about  beautiful  new  architec¬ 
tural  forms.  If  the  city  of  today  may 
be  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
city  of  tomorrow,  we  can  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  early  arrival  of 
the  city  beautiful.  Economic  effici¬ 
ency  applies  to: 

Occupations — producing  art ;  learning 
about  art  in  industry,  as  a  vocation, 
the  requirements  and  opportunities 
for  various  jobs;  learning  about  art 
in  business  and  trade. 

Guidance — exploring  the  field  of  art; 
learning  about  the  economic  values 
of  art  for  all. 

Work  habits — establishing  effective 
habits  of  work;  information,  tech- 
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nique,  skill ;  exploration  of  art 
mediums,  tools,  machines. 

Art  intertgia — cultivating  interests  in 
art ;  intellectual,  spiritual,  economic. 
Meeting  of  needa — using  art  as  a  mode 
of  expression ;  solving  everyday 
problems  that  require  a  knowledge 
of  arrangement  or  design. 
Evaluation — buying  wisely;  making 
profitable  selections  of  articles  of 
clothing,  furnishings  and  other 
products,  based  on  consideration  of 
design. 

Civic  Reaponsihility 
Art  in  the  schools  is  concerned  with 
how  people  live  and  should  live  in 
their  homes,  under  what  conditions 
they  work  and  should  work  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  or  on  the  farm,  how  they  buy  and 
sell  goods  and  carry  on  commerce  in 
stores  and  markets,  and  how  all  such 
human  activities  can  best  be  carried 
on  under  artistic  planning,  which  is 
another  name  for  design.  If  democ¬ 
racy  is  to  prevail  in  our  country,  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  taught  to  live  together 
democratically  in  school.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  “design  laws  are  divine 
laws.”  We  may  all  be  artists  in  the 
way  we  make  use  of  the  principles  of 
design  in  living,  for  the  art  of  living 
is  indeed  the  finest  of  all  arts.  Art  is 
taught  in  schools  because  it  contributes 
so  much  to  the  making  of  better  citi¬ 
zens  for  our  democracy,  through: 

Enrichment  of  life — ^becoming  aware 
of  art  needs  in  the  community  and 
of  the  fine  examples  already  in 
existence  in  the  community. 

Civic  betterment — ^becoming  conscious 
of  good  design  and  the  lack  of  it  in 
the  environment;  assuming  respon¬ 
sibility  for  these  conditions. 
Maintenance — caring  for  things ;  keep¬ 


ing  them  clean  and  in  repair :  cloth¬ 
ing,  the  home,  the  community. 

The  artist  who  paints  a  landscape 
picture  or  models  a  figure  does  not 
represent  nature  as  it  is.  Rather 
he  creates  a  design  which  ex¬ 
presses  nature  as  he  sees  it,  as  he 
feels  it.  Nor  does  the  landscape  archi¬ 
tect  accept  nature  as  he  finds  it  but 
creates  of  it  a  composition  of  fields, 
streams,  trees,  and  roadways.  A  forest 
may  have  a  refining  influence  which 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  with  which  it  is  observed.  In 
our  countrv’side  and  in  our  parks  we 
find  nature  adapted  to  human  needs. 
How  well  this  adaptation  has  been  real¬ 
ized  is  a  matter  of  art.  Education  in 
art  seeks  to  open  the  eyes  of  children 
to  the  beauties  of  design  in  all  its 
forms. 

Supervision  in  the  field  of  art  edu¬ 
cation  should  stress  the  purposes  to  be 
served  by  art,  helping  the  teacher  to 
achieve  integration,  motivation,  enrich¬ 
ment,  and  balance  in  his  teaching.  It 
should  stress  art  for  use  as  opposed  to 
art  for  art’s  sake.  In  a  satisfactory 
supervisory  prc^am,  an  equitable  re¬ 
lationship  is  maintained  between  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting  on  the  one  hand,  and 
modeling  and  craftwork  on  the  other; 
between  the  experiences  with  informa¬ 
tion  primarily  and  those  with  actvities 
primarily;  between  art  production  and 
art  appreciation. 

A  good  general  program  of  super¬ 
vision,  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  im¬ 
provement  of  instruction,  should  be 
both  essential  and  valuable  to  a  school 
system,  and  the  supervision  of  art  edu¬ 
cation  should  aim  to  improve  instruc¬ 
tion  in  art  as  an  important  means  of 
expressing  and  interpreting  ideas  and 
feelings,  by  means  of  which  all  school 
subjects  become  more  meaningful  and 
the  life  of  the  pupil  correspondingly 
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richer.  Art  as  an  organized  body  of 
aesthetic  experience  coordinate  with 
other  major  curriculum  areas,  should 
grow  naturally  out  of  the  curriculum 
taken  as  a  whole,  w'hile  art  as  the  cul¬ 
minating  stage  becomes  an  attitude 
and  a  spirit  which  suffuses  the  entire 
curriculum.  Art  should  be  present 
whenever  a  process  calls  forth  in  a 
single  expression  the  whole  nature  of 
the  individual  in  an  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  and  to  satisfy  a  social  need. 

Supervision  of  art  education  should 
be  a  cooperative  professional  activity 
based  upon  resjx>nsibility  shared  by 
teacher  and  supei^'isor,  should  help  to 
maintain  a  balance  between  individual 
and  social  consciousness.  The  teacher 
and  the  art  supervisor  should  feel  each 
other  to  be  sincere  and  impartial,  and 
the  supervisory  program  in  art  should 
concern  itself  with  the  development, 
continuing  growth  and  enrichment  of 
personality  through  the  arts  as  means 
of  self-expression,  it  should  stress  the 
worth  of  the  individual  and  his  capac¬ 
ity  for  growth.  Those  charged  with 
supervisory  responsibility  should, 
therefore,  encourage  in  teachers  self- 
expression,  initiative  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  thought,  and  the  art  super¬ 
visory  program  should  aim  to  empha¬ 
size  participation  in  creative  activi¬ 
ties,  develop  the  ability  to  plan,  assume 
responsibility  and  carry  through  to 
successful  completion  meaningful  un¬ 
dertakings.  It  should  also  provide  op¬ 
portunities  for  all  to  engage  in  signifi¬ 
cant,  enjoyable,  informational  and 
creative  experiences. 

Since  effective  supervision  results 
in  const  nictive,  practical  help  for  the 
teacher,  the  supervisory  program  in 
art  should  assist  the  teacher  to  develop 
an  effective  pattern  of  teaching,  involv¬ 
ing  orienting,  designing,  forming 
products,  and  appreciating.  The  teach¬ 


er  should  ultimately  come  to  recognize 
that  progress  in  art  education  is  to  be 
realized  in  the  expression  of  the  hopes, 
the  ideals  and  the  aspirations  of  our 
own.  environment,  of  our  own  time, 
and  of  our  own  lives,  and  that  super¬ 
vision  should  stimulate  self-appraisal 
and  professional  growth  in  art  educa¬ 
tion.  The  supervision  of  art  should 
help  to  develop  in  teachers  a  love  of 
the  art  quality  in  all  created  things, 
and  to  clarify  meanings  leading  to  bet¬ 
ter  understanding,  fuller  living,  good 
taste  and  appreciation. 
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EVALUATION  IS  THE  GOAL 

By  MARGARET  H.  ERDT 

Supervisor  of  Art  Education 
San  Diego  City  Schools 

Miss  Erdt  evaluates  the  problem  of  art  instruction  in  terms  of  democratic  processes. 
The  individual  is  not  sacrificed  for  the  group  nor  vice  versa,  rather  there  is 
good  team  play.  Moreover,  she  recognizes  the  value  of  definite  knowledge  in 
relation  to  the  imaginative  approach.  She  integrates  originality  with  sound 

principles  of  design. 


IN  teaching  art,  as  in  all  teaching, 
evaluation  is  the  keystone  of  success. 
Without  measurement  in  terms  of 
goals  to  be  achieved,  children  can 
make  but  little  progress  in  creative 
work  and  will  suffer  the  subsequent 
disappointment  of  frustrated  efforts 
and  failure. 

Evaluation  is  one  of  the  fine  arts  of 
the  teaching  profession.  It  is  far  more 
subtle  and  effective  in  the  results 
gained  than  the  negative  criticism  so 
prevalent  in  far  too  many  classrooms. 
Evaluation  is  the  mastery,  by  the 
teacher,  of  the  ability  to  put  herself  in 
the  place  of  the  child  and  so  become 
sympathetic  toward  his  many  person¬ 
ality  problems  which  affect  the  cooper¬ 
ative  acceptance  of  criticism  of  his 
work.  Perhaps  he  is  a  very  sensitive 
child  or,  maybe,  too  self-assured.  Is 
he  shy,  modest,  aggressive,  indolent, 
indifferent,  ambitious,  overanxious, 
confident,  receptive?  Such  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  individual  differences 
among  children  determines  the  teach¬ 
er’s  approach.  She  now  knows  when 
to  be  blunt  and  forthright,  when  to 
^^accentuate  the  positive”  and  when  to 
“minimize  the  negative,”  what  to 
praise  and  what  to  ignore,  when  to  be 
definite  and  when  to  be  indefinite, 
leaving  the  child  to  draw  his  own  con¬ 
clusions. 


Democratic  practices  in  education 
hold  that  teacher  leadership  during  an 
evaluation  period  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  student  participation.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  this  to  be  most 
valuable,  for  the  spontaneous,  enthusi¬ 
astic,  and  typically  frank  criticisms 
children  give  often  saves  the  situation 
from  becoming  an  adult  oration  by  the 
teacher  on  art  values.  Children  when 
given  the  opportunity  often  make  a 
daring  criticism,  one  that  a  teacher 
would  long  hesitate  to  give.  And 
strangely  enough  children  will  usually 
accept  such  criticism  more  graciously 
when  from  one  of  their  own  age  group. 
However,  the  teacher  must  ever  be  on 
the  alert  to  keep  the  discussion  con¬ 
structive  and  to  keep  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  children  courteous  and  im¬ 
personal.  When  arrogance  and  sar¬ 
casm  creep  in,  the  watchful  teacher 
quickly  directs  the  discussion  back  to 
constructive  channels,  nor  will  she  al¬ 
low  any  one  child  to  make  himself  an 
authority  on  art  values.  By  clever 
handling  of  child  interest  the  teacher 
will  make  possible  many  worthwhile 
experiences,  both  social  and  artistic, 
for  the  olass. 

The  social  results  of  an  inspira¬ 
tional  evaluation  period  are  valuable 
when  measured  in  child  development. 
He  learns  to  stand  praised  before  the 
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group  and  to  maintain  hia  composure 
when  showing  his  own  work,  to  be  less 
embarrassed  when  his  work  is  being 
evaluated,  and  to  enjoy  the  give  and 
take  of  animated  discussion.  The 
spirit  of  cooperation  is  motivated  and 
the  total  thinking  of  the  class  is  su¬ 
perior  to  the  individual  contribution 
of  one  child  or  a  small  group. 

The  artistic  results  are  equally  satis¬ 
fying.  By  seeing  many  drawings  and 
paintings,  and  through  the  skillful 
evaluation  of  them  by  discussion,  the 
child  finds  inspiration  for  renewed  ef¬ 
fort  in  his  own  creative  work,  goals 
are  clarified,  skills  and  techniques  of 
others  are  compared  with  his  own,  in¬ 
dividual  characteristics  of  other  chil¬ 
dren  are  appraised,  art  prejudices  and 
taboos  are  aired,  and  a  healthy  an- 
tipthy  for  copy  work  is  developed. 
With  evaluation  a  child’s  respect  for 
his  own  work  increases  and  thereby  his 
effort  is  motivated.  Many  variations 
of  inter])retation  stimulate  his  initia¬ 
tive  and  resourcefulness.  There  is 
nothing  more  fatal  to  the  morale  of  an 
art  lesson  than  to  have  the  day’s  work 
vanish  into  a  portfolio  at  the  end  of  the 
lesson. 

Able  teachers  often  approach  the 
evaluation  of  an  art  lesson  with  temer¬ 
ity.  They  fear  that  they  have  not  had 
enough  art  training  to  criticize  ade¬ 
quately  children’s  work  and  to  make 
definite  suggestions  for  improvement. 
They  feel  insecure  when  they  can 
neither  draw,  nor  paint,  nor  model  and 
so  are  unable  to  do  a  little  “touching 
up.”  Fortunately,  evaluation  does  not 
depend  on  the  technical  art  skills  of 
the  teacher.  Involved  in  this  more 
than  the  art  ability  alone  is  the  teach¬ 
ing  ability  to  have  children  develop  a 
good  discussion  always  directed  toward 
the  goal  and  based  on  her  knowledge  of 
child  nature  and  attitudes.  Granted 


that  she  would  probably  have  more 
self-confidence  did  she  have  training 
in  some  art  medium  but  it  is  not  essen¬ 
tial.  What  is  essential  is  that  she  shall 
have  aesthetic  appreciations  and  a  deep 
personal  love  of  beauty.  On  this  foun¬ 
dation  can  be  built  the  necessary  art 
criteria  for  successful  evaluation  of 
children’s  work.  While  she  should  not 
intellectualize  too  deeply,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  understanding  of  the  art  princi¬ 
ples  of  repetition,  subordination,  bal¬ 
ance,  transition,  proportion,  and 
rhythm,  to  name  those  most  compre¬ 
hensible  to  children,  can  be  acquired. 
Her  emotional  maturity  will  fill  the 
gap  and  carry  her  beyond  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  level  of  appreciation.  By  read¬ 
ing,  looking  at  art  books  and  maga¬ 
zines,  attending  art  exhibits,  visiting 
galleries,  window  shopping,  and  brows¬ 
ing  in  art  stores,  all  with  an  observant 
eye,  she  will  learn  to  make  better  art 
judgments  and  will  keep  abreast  of 
modem  trends.  Such  self-training  is 
enjoyable  and  applicable  to  many 
other  interests  in  her  life. 

The  teacher  may  question  at  first 
the  ability  of  children  to  understand 
and  to  apply  for  practical  use  the  tech¬ 
nical  terms  of  the  art  principles  of 
repetition,  subordination,  balance, 
transition,  proportion,  and  rhythm. 
However,  children  have  gained  through 
other  studies  and  experiences  an  ap- 
preceptive  basis  of  their  meaning. 
Through  nonsense  rhymes,  music,  and 
folk  dance  they  know  repetition  of 
sound.  They  will  readily  see  how 
color,  line,  and  technique  can  perform 
the  same  function  in  a  picture  or  in  a 
piece  of  pottery  when  the  vivid  reds 
are  used  more  than  once,  the  strong 
verticals  are  repeated,  the  texture  pat¬ 
tern  on  a  lip  of  a  bowl  is  modified  on 
its  base.  Subordination  reminds  chil¬ 
dren  of  previous  class  activities.  When 
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practicing  for  the  operetta  the  chorus 
was  not  allowed  to  drown  the  voice  of 
the  soloist  nor  were  the  maids-in-wait¬ 
ing  to  be  more  beautifully  costumed 
than  their  queen.  So,  too,  in  a  frieze, 
the  background  must  not  compete  with 
the  center  of  interest  through  greater 
intensity  of  color,  complexity  of  de¬ 
sign,  or  radically  differing  technique. 
Balance  is  the  quickest  of  the  art  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  perceived.  The  playground 
offers  an  apt  illustration  by  watching 
children  on  a  seesaw.  Large  forms, 
heavy  colors,  and  strong  design  are 
balanced  in  a  picture  in  the  same  way. 
Transition  is  more  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend,  especially  for  younger  children, 
but  later  they  will  begin  to  see  how  in 
a  design  an  intermediate  color  will  tie 
two  opposite  colors  together,  a  subtle 
line  arrangement  w’ill  unify  a  compo¬ 
sition,  and  cleverly  textured  areas  will 
unite  separate  parts  of  a  ceramic  sculp¬ 
ture. 

Poor  proportion  is  recognized  early. 
“Why,  Billy,  the  little  girl  is  too  big 
to  get  through  the  door  of  her  house” 
.  .  .  “Joan’s  flowers  are  bigger  than 
the  boy”  .  .  .  “That  horse.  Jack,  could 
never  pull  such  a  big  wagon  .  .  .”  Pro¬ 
portion  also  relates  to  quantities  and 
sizes,  such  as  having  too  much  red  in 
a  design  or  having  monotony  in  forms 
and  areas.  Rhythm  is  such  a  natural 
experience  to  children,  so  well  under¬ 
stood  through  poetry,  singing,  danc¬ 
ing,  that  rarely  does  a  child’s  drawing 
or  painting  fail  to  express  movement 
in  line,  form,  or  color. 

Evaluation  must  also  be  in  terms  of 
the  child’s  growing  power  to  use  the 
art  elements  of  line,  dark  and  light, 
color,  and  texture.  These  are  the  basic 
elements  with  which  he  works  in  any 
medium  he  may  choose,  crayola,  clay, 
or  paint  At  first  thought  this  might 
appear  difficult  but  by  seeing  much 


work  and  evaluating  it,  simply  at  first 
for  its  obvious  pleasing  qualities,  mar¬ 
velous  opportunities  will  be  afforded 
to  bring  out  further  appreciations. 
Line  gives  strength  and  structure  to  a 
composition,  also  grace  and  delicacy.  It 
is  particularly  important  in  ceramic 
w’ork.  Whatever  mood  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed,  line  is  the  skeleton  of  the  de¬ 
sign.  Without  the  contrast  of  a  dark 
and  light  pattern,  art  work  would  be 
monotonous  and  lack  variety.  Chil¬ 
dren  need  to  be  reminded  that  dark 
and  light  does  not  refer  to  black  and 
white  only,  but  that  colors,  too,  have 
this  quality  which  is  called  value. 
Little  children  seldom  notice  dark  and 
light  in  a  picture,  but  as  they  advance 
it  becomes  more  important  and  should 
be  evaluated.  Children’s  love  of  color 
is  a  joy  to  behold  and  by  capitalizing 
this  characteristic  the  teacher  is  af¬ 
forded  opportunities  to  praise  vibran¬ 
cy  and  versatility,  subtly  of  hue,  inter¬ 
esting  combinations,  and  variety  in 
values.  Weak  and  muddy  color  will 
often  so  ruin  a  well  composed  and 
drawn  picture  that  its  beauty  is  lost 
and  the  child’s  natural  inclination  for 
bright  colors  disappointed.  With  little 
children  texture  qualities  are  always 
accidental.  The  drying  paint  brush  of 
the  eager  painter  who  cannot  stop  long 
enough  to  redip  his  brush  in  the  paint 
pot  often  results  in  charming  textures. 
Older  children  experiment  with  many 
techniques  to  find  new  patterns  and 
will  explain  their  results  when  display¬ 
ing  their  work  for  evaluation. 

Important  as  the  art  principles  and 
elements  are  for  evaluation,  original¬ 
ity  of  expression  should  be  stressed 
above  all  else.  Originality  is  the  spirit 
and  the  heart  of  creative  expression.  A 
proper  respect  for  originality  will 
cause  the  child’s  imagination  to 
be  further  whetted  so  that  exciting 
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art  work  will  result.  The  simplest, 
crudest  attempt,  if  it  be  the  child’s 
own  idea,  is  worthy  of  merit  far  and 
above  any  copy  work.  Through  evalu¬ 
ation  the  right  attitudes  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  dishonesty  of  claiming 
another’s  idea  for  your  own  is  empha¬ 
sized.  Copying  is  usually  the  result 
of  poor  art  teaching  and  la'.k  of  inspire 
ation  for  the  lesson. 

Once,  not  so  long  ago,  criticism  of 
art  techniques  w-as  a  sensitive  subject, 
but  a  saner  point  of  view  now  prevails. 
Children’s  control  of  materials  and 
hand-eye  coordination  should  improve. 
Careless  w’ork  habits  should  not  be 
condoned  as  “free  expression.”  It  will 
not  inhibit  the  child’s  development  to 
be  told  he  is  not  working  to  capacity 
when  such  is  the  truth.  Instruction  in 
handling  tools  is  right  and  proper.  The 
trial  and  error  period  in  art  education 
has  given  w’ay  to  more  sensible  prac¬ 
tices  and  it  recognizes  that  children 
can  become  as  frustrated  from  not 
knowing  how’  to  do  something  as  from 
being  overtaught.  Evaluation  of  tech¬ 
nique  is  necessary  to  growth  and  de¬ 
mands  the  ultimate  in  teacher  leader¬ 
ship. 

The  present  informal  environment 
and  arrangement  of  furniture  in  class¬ 
rooms  is  the  ideal  situation  for  an  art 
evaluation  period.  Children  frequently 
leave  their  seats,  move  around  the 
room,  find  the  best  light  for  seeing  the 
work,  move  closer  for  detail  or  farther 
back  for  a  general  view  and  are  still  in 
complete  control  of  themselves.  As  a 
perspective  is  an  asset  to  evaluation  of 
art  it  is  logical  for  children  to  show 
their  own  or  their  neighbor’s  work  at 
the  front  or  side  of  the  room.  However, 
little  children  so  love  to  show  their 
own  every  time  that  it  seems  wrong  to 
deprive  them  of  this  pleasure.  In  the 
upper  grades  the  pictures  may  be 
pinned  on  the  bulletin  board,  stood  in 


the  chalk  tray,  or  thumb  tacked  to  the 
upper  moulding  of  the  blackboard.  It 
is  well  to  number  the  pictures  so  con¬ 
fusion  may  be  avoided  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Evaluation  should  move 
along  briskly,  and  if  the  children  grow 
restless,  it  is  better  to  bring  it  to  an 
end  than  to  let  it  drag  along  because 
boredom  is  fatal  to  the  art  spirit.  The 
use  of  the  art  vocabulary  should  be  en¬ 
couraged.  The  ease  with  which  chil¬ 
dren  use  musical  terms  has  long  been 
commendable,  and  art  terms  are  no 
more  difficult.  Friezes,  posters,  wall 
hangings,  backgrounds,  and  stage  sets, 
being  always  on  the  walls  during  the 
working  period,  are  subjected  con¬ 
stantly  to  evaluation.  Children  will 
confer  together  in  little  groups,  quite 
apart  from  the  lesson,  and  from  this 
meeting  of  the  minds  pertinent  art 
judgments  will  result.  This  is  ideal 
and  probably  accounts  for  large  co¬ 
operative  work  being  uniformly  so 
good.  It  is  so  evident  to  the  class  when 
color  is  weak,  composition  is  poor,  or 
technique  is  careless  that,  usually, 
frank  comments  are  made  promptly. 

The  art  evaluation  period  will  have 
functional  meaning  if  at  this  time  se¬ 
lections  are  made  for  exhibits  in  class¬ 
room,  halls,  principal’s  office,  and 
auditorium.  Such  opportunities  for 
exhibiting  drawings,  paintings,  friezes, 
ceramics,  and  all  the  other  delightful 
work  done  by  children  gives  pride  to 
the  child  artist,  prestige  to  his  group, 
and  function  to  the  art  program  as  well 
as  beautifying  the  school  environment. 

Continuous  evaluation  in  terms  of 
the  goals  of  the  art  program  is  impera¬ 
tive  to  good  teaching.  Not  just  an  oc¬ 
casional  evaluation,  but  planned,  or¬ 
ganized,  regiilar  periods.  Art  values 
then  become  meaningful,  beauty  a  goal 
to  be  achieved,  and  pride  in  accom¬ 
plishment  within  the  reach  of  every 
child. 


Preparing  for  Peace 

%  MISS  E.JEAN  DUDLEY 

Dircaor  of  Art 

Covington  Public  Schools,  Kentucky 

Miss  Dudley  briefly  presents  a  serious  community  problem  and  demonstrates 
a  direct  and  active  part  to  be  played  by  the  schools  in  making  the  children, 
and  through  them,  the  parents,  conscious  of  its  solution. 


IN  preparing  for  the  future  with  its 
promise  of  a  better  life  for  all  we  dtr- 
cided  to  investigate  and  discover 
what  our  community  had  to  it’s  ad¬ 
vantage  as  well  as  disadvantage.  A 
number  of  interesting  and  vital  facts 
were  discovered.  A  genuine  challenge 
has  presented  itself  if  our  town  is  to 
prosper  and  take  its  place  in  the  future 
by  serving  it’s  inhabitants. 

Covington,  Kentucky,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  approximately  seventy  thous¬ 
and  inhabitants  is  located  on  the  Ohio 
River  directly  south  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  It  is  built  on  the  lowlands  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hills  on  the  west,  the  Ohio 
River  on  the  north,  and  the  Licking 
River  on  the  east. 

The  majority  of  factories  are  built 
along  the  river  front.  Production  is 
seriously  impaired  when  the  river  over¬ 
flows  it’s  banks  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency.  There  are  a  great  many  fam¬ 
ilies  crowded  into  homes  in  and  around 
this  district.  The  water  from  the  river 
when  it  is  at  flood  stage  often  seeps 
into  these  homes,  making  them  even 
more  hazardous  to  live  in. 

The  school  being  the  center  of  the 
community  has  an  important  part  to 
play  in  planning  for  the  future.  It’s 
contribution  to  the  community  is  to 
make  it’s  citizens  aware  of  existing 
conditions  and  how  they  can  be  im¬ 
proved  through  the  school  children. 


Every  school  is  participating  in  this 
project  at  different  grade  levels.  The 
interests  and  understanding  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  age  groups  had  to  be  considered 
when  planning  the  program.  In  the 
lower  elementary  grades  the  child  is 
aware  of  his  home ;  therefore,  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  and  first  grade  children 
painted  their  homes  and  a  few  of  the 
buildings  which  they  saw  on  their  way 
to  school. 

The  second  and  third  grades  use 
readers  emphasizing  the  community 
and  streets,  which  tied  up  easily  with 
their  art  work.  We  had  units  on 
“Safety  in  the  Neighborhood.”  Every 
one  knows  about  the  importance  of  the 
fire  engine,  crossing  streets,  and  what 
to  do  with  leaves.  The  neighborhood 
grocery  store,  shoe  shop,  and  church 
have  been  drawn.  The  boys  and  girls 
drew  what  they  saw  when  they  took  a 
walk. 

The  intermediate  grades  have  drawn 
their  homes  showing  yard  space  and 
green  areas.  They  are  planning  to 
have  class  discussions  of  their  draw¬ 
ings.  These  discussions  will  deal  with 
improvements  which  can  be  made  on 
their  homes  from  the  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  at  a  minimum  cost.  One  group 
made  a  panel  of  the  dump  near  the 
school  with  all  of  it’s  cans  and  rubbish. 
They  next  made  another  panel  show¬ 
ing  how  the  area  would  look  after  it 
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bad  been  converted  into  a  playground 
for  children  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  junior  high  school  made  posters 
advocating  more  play  grounds,  parks, 
clean  homes,  and  the  destruction  of 
blighted  areas.  One  class  constructed 
a  community  as  it  seems  at  present 
and  are  planning  to  make  the  same 
community  after  desireable  changes 
have  been  made.  A  group  of  boys  de- 
signed  and  constructed  a  model  airport 
to  scale. 

The  high  school  pupils  made  a  study 
of  contemporary  architecture.  They 
created  designs  in  class  for  homes,  fac¬ 
tories,  and  office  buildings.  Charts 
were  made  to  show  the  redistribution 
of  buildings  in  certain  areas.  Maps 
were  drawn  illustrating  the  use  of 
super  highways  and  subsidiary  high¬ 
ways  with  the  super  highways  directed 
away  from  the  residential  and  business 
areas. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  faults 
could  be  found  with  the  drawings  and 
designs.  The  students  have,  however, 
become  aware  of  their  town  and  it’s 
problems.  They  have  gained  some 
knowledge  of  contemporary  architec¬ 
ture  and  city  planning  and  will  relate 
their  experiences  at  home  thus  prepar¬ 
ing  for  future  improvements. 

To  orientate  the  teachers  and  pupils 
for  this  project  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  them  with  visual  material. 
Many  books  and  pamphlets  were  used 
among  which  were  the  panels  “Look 
at  Your  Neighborhood”  from  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Modem  Art.  “You  and  Your 
Neighborhood,”  a  primer  prepared  by 
Revere,  Copper  and  Brass  Incorpo¬ 
rated,  was  most  helpful. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  suggested 
activities  to  be  used  if  desired  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  project. 


Suggested  Activities 

1.  Our  homes 

a.  What  makes  a  good  home  t 

b.  Plan  a  satisfactory  home. 

c.  Find  pictures  of  good  homes. 

2.  Our  Neighborhood 

a.  market 

b.  church 

c.  parks 

a.  What  makes  a  good  neighbor¬ 
hood  ? 

b.  What  does  the  neighborhood 
need  ? 

c.  Plan  a  more  satisfactory  mie. 

3.  Our  community 

a.  schools 

b.  groups  of  homes 

c.  fire  house 

d.  shopping  center 

e.  play  ground 

f.  health 

a.  Tx>cation  of  homes  from  schools 

b.  Relation  of  homes  to  one  another 

c.  Relation  of  homes  to  parks 

d.  Relation  of  homes  to  shopping 
center 

4.  Our  town 

a.  number  of  neighborhoods  in  a 
town 

b.  major  shopping  area  (does  it 
serve  people  adequately?) 

c.  location  of  factories 

d.  location  of  business  section 

e.  location  of  residential  section 

f.  transportation  (does  it  serve 
people) 

g.  civic  center 

h.  health  and  recreation  building 

i.  parks 

j.  blighted  areas  (overcrowded  dis¬ 
tricts) 

k.  law  enforcement 
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Suggested  Activities 

1.  Draw  pictures  and  compositions 
of:  homes,  neighborhoods,  com¬ 
munities;  a  town,  and  public 
buildings. 

2.  Draw  picture  of  the  above  with 
suggested  improvements. 

3.  Make  blue  prints  for :  house,  park, 
public  building,  community  cen¬ 
ter,  a  playground  area,  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  neighborhood,  community,  or 
town. 

4.  Make  plans  for  an  inexpensive 
home  considering  space,  lighting, 
ventilation,  space  for  moving 
about,  and  green  areas  outside. 

5.  Plan  civic  areas  in  relation  to  the 
community :  playgrounds,  recrea¬ 
tion  buildings,  health  buildings, 
firehouse,  and  parks. 

6.  Discuss  “zoning”  and  how  it  could 
be  applied  to  the  community. 

7.  Illustrate  occupations  and  profes¬ 
sions  of  various  neighborhoods. 

8.  Study  the  river  front  and  make 
suggestions  for  improvements. 

9.  Study  the  transportation  of  the 


community  highways,  airplane 
routes,  waterways,  canals,  railroad 
yards,  and  stations. 

10.  Plan  and  build  to  scale  with  the 
use  of  boxes,  blocks,  paper  cement, 
clay  or  papier  mache,  a  room,  a 
home,  a  neighborhood,  or  a  com¬ 
munity. 

11.  How  to  make  the  town  more  beau¬ 
tiful  through  the  elimination  of 
disagreeable  features,  buildings, 
and  other  eye  sores,  by  planning 
green  areas,  and  planting  flowers, 
trees,  shrubs,  etc. 

12.  Making  collections  and  scrap  books 
of  the  following:  different  types 
of  homes,  relationship  of  the  ter¬ 
rain  to  the  buildings,  furnishings 
for  a  home,  pictures  of  neighbor¬ 
hoods  and  communities. 

13.  Field  trips  to  various  local  scenes 
of  interest. 

14.  Make  drawings  and  collect  pic¬ 
tures  of  historical  scenes  in  the 
neighborhood. 

15.  Make  a  mural  and  study  the  arts 
and  crafts  of  the  community. 


A  Museum  Meets  the  Challenge 

By  BERNICE  JAMIESON 

Assistant  Curator 

New  Jersey  State  Museum,  Trenton 

Miss  Jamieson  presents  a  practical  answer  to  the  possibilities  of  wider 
education  on  world  conditions  and  the  visual  approach  to  it. 

The  new  world  era  is  destined  to  alike — a  problem  which  must  be  solved 
link  all  nations  closer  together  by  organization,  if  we  are  to  contribute 
than  ever  before.  With  the  de-  to  the  building  of  world  cooperation, 

velopment  of  the  airplane,  the  world  Successful  well-organized  programs 

of  today  is  growing  smaller  in  space  have  already  been  worked  out  in  New 

and  time.  In  the  near  future,  it  will  York  City,  New  York,  Cambridge 

be  commonplace  to  travel  from  New  and  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Pro- 
York  to  Moscow  in  twenty  hours  or  grams  of  this  sort  have  also  been  pre- 
less.  With  this  sense  of  conquering  sented  for  the  last  three  years  at  the 
space,  we  must  also  accept  the  chal-  State  Museum,  Department  of  Educa- 
leiige  of  understanding  our  world  tion,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  under  the 
neighbors  in  order  to  help  build  a  bet-  direction  of  Mrs.  Kathryn  B.  Grey- 
ter  and  a  happier  civilization,  where  wacz.  Exhibits  on  China,  India  and 
men  of  all  races  and  creeds  can  live  to-  other  outpost  areas,  traced  the  cultural 
gether  in  lasting  peace.  backgrounds  of  these  countries.  A 

In  order  to  acquire  a  better  under-  pictorial  exhibition  “The  Land  and 
standing,  we  must  first  have  an  honest  the  Peoples  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.”  and 
desire  and  a  sincere  purpose  to  help  the  “Youth  of  Russia”  has  recently 
build  a  basic  foundation  for  the  “One  been  on  display  in  the  State  Museum 
World”  which  must  be  recognized  and  galleries  for  the  purpose  of  emphasiz- 
acknowledged  by  all  nations.  With  ing  the  need  of  knowing  and  under- 
this  common  denominator  in  mind,  we  standing  our  largest  world  neighbor, 
must  also  have  faith  in  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  the  purpose 
in  our  neighbors  to  work  for  this  of  encouraging  further  research  on  the 
humanitarian  cause.  part  of  the  layman,  so  that  he,  in  turn 

We  who  are  interested  in  education,  may  intelligently  support  a  better  and 
must  unite  in  an  effort  to  present  to  more  lasting  international  friendship, 
our  separate  communities,  the  prob-  The  exhibit  consisted  of  fifty  draw- 
lems  that  exist,  and  to  give  the  people  ings  and  paintings,  created  by  native 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  true  facts  and  refugee  children  in  the  Republic 
of  world  conditions.  Through  knowl-  of  Uzbekistan  and  eighty-five  photo¬ 
edge  and  creative  thinking,  they  will  graphic  enlargements,  depicting  the 
gradually  acquire  a  clearer  under-  life  of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
standing  of  the  peoples  of  this  earth,  A  feature  in  the  exhibit  was  a  large 
which  in  turn  will  lead  to  wiser  judg-  decorative  map  showing  the  peoples  in 
ments  and  decisions.  their  native  costumes  and  the  prin- 

This  is  a  real  educational  problem,  ciple  natural  resources  and  the  indus- 
a  challenge  to  museums  and  schools  tries  of  the  sixteen  republics.  Printed 
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leaflets,  giving  some  facts  about  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  were  distributed  to  the 
visitors.  School  classes  were  also  pro¬ 
vided  with  suggestions  for  further  re¬ 
search  in  the  schools,  prepared  by  the 
Supervisor  of  Education.  Carefully 
organized  lectures  and  musical  pro¬ 
grams  for  both  children  and  adults, 
sponsored  by  a  local  committee  helped 
to  make  a  complete  whole. 

The  photographic  section  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit  is  now  being  reorganized  and  will 
be  circulated  to  schools  and  community 
centers  with  the  hope  that  it  may  serve 
further  to  encourage  others  to  follow 
the  Golden  Rule  through  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding. 

THE  STATE  MUSEUM 
Department  of  Education,  New  Jersey 
To  Stt^dents: 

Now  that  you  have  visited  the  Mu¬ 
seum  to  see  the  exhibit — Land  and 
Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  are 
several  things  you  may  wish  to  do  in 
order  to  learn  more  about  this  coun¬ 
try.  Below  are  listed  some  sugges¬ 
tions.  You  may  be  interested  in  some 
of  them.  Talk  it  over  with  your  group 
and  teachers. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  activities  in 
which  Soviet  children  engage, 
^fake  a  list  of  activities  in  which 
children  of  our  countrj’  engage. 
How’  are  these  lists  alike?  How 
are  they  different  ? 

2.  Make  some  drawings  that  you 
think  would  help  other  people  to 
understand  the  interests  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  your  community. 

3.  If  you  would  like  to  write  some 
letters  to  some  children  in  the 
Soviet,  the  Russian  Relief,  Inc., 
11  E.  35th  St.,  New  York  16, 
New  York,  will  see  that  your  let¬ 
ters  are  forwarded  to  that  country. 


4.  You  could  make  a  scrap  book  to 
send  to  children  in  the  Soviet 
These  scrapbooks  could  be  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds. 

1.  Scrapbooks  containing  original 
pictures  about  yourself,  your 
family,  your  school,  etc. 

2.  Scrapbooks  containing  pictures 
about  your  city. 

3.  Scrapbooks  containing  pictures 
about  your  state. 

4.  Scrapbooks  telling  about  bo<^ 
that  you  like. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  stories  or  books 
about  the  Soviet  Union.  Select 
these  from  your  own  library  or 
select  them  from  the  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

6.  Dramatize  a  Russian  story.  Invite 
another  group  in  to  see  your  play. 

7.  Learn  a  Russian  Folk  dance. 

8.  Select  and  play  some  of  the  fine 
recordings  of  Russian  music. 
]\rake  a  list  of  great  Russian  com¬ 
posers. 

9.  INfake  a  map  of  the  Soviet  Union 
showing  the  large  bodies  of  water 
and  countries  on  its  border.  On 
the  map  mark  the  16  Union  Re¬ 
publics,  the  large  cities,  and  chief 
products. 

10.  Have  you  read  Igor’s  Summer? 
You  may  want  to  write  an  orig¬ 
inal  story  about  your  summer. 
You  might  want  to  send  it  to  some 
child  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

11.  Look  up  some  Russian  folk  songa. 
You  may  want  to  learn  several  of 
them. 

12.  Send  word  to  the  Museum  if  there 
are  other  countries  or  people# 
about  which  you  would  like  to 
have  an  exhibit. 

Ethel  L.  Smith, 

Chairman  for  the  Soviet  ExhibU 
New  Jersey  State  Museum. 


Professional  Applied  Arts  Education 

A  Suggestion  to  Guidance  Teachers 

THE  EDITOR 

Extensive  demands  for  new  cation,  as  some  young  people  fondly 
and  attractive  consumer  products,  hope;  it  is  only  a  broad  beginning  of 
already  being  actively  felt  in  what  he  needs  later.  No  longer  can 
business  and  industry,  offer  an  ex-  the  graduate  of  the  High  School  think 
panding  market  for  artists  and  design-  that  the  Art  School  is  an  escape  from 
ers.  High  School  youths  with  any  de-  study,  from  thinking,  from  the  non- 
gree  of  talent  whatever  will  inevitably  art  courses  which  to  his  immature 
desire  to  enter  this  field  of  art.  A  mind  appeared  useless  to  an  art  career, 
natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  art  The  secondary  school  guidance 
teacher  will  be  to  foster  this  vocational’  teacher  must  fully  understand  the  im- 
objective.  He  will  make  every  effort  portance  of  education,  not  just  train- 
to  equip  the  boy  or  girl,  with  acknowl-  ing,  as  a  background  to  the  designer’s 
edge<l  skill  and  ability,  to  enter  an  art  profession.  No  matter  how  dexterous 
profession.  This  is  all  very  good  in-  or  hand-skilled  a  young  person  may  be, 
deed,  until  one  begins  to  analyze  what  there  is  no  place  in  the  applied  art 
the  extent,  scope  and  purpose  of  this  fields  of  the  future  for  the  moron  if  he 
equipment  shall  be.  expects  to  place  his  services  in  compe- 

The  product  designer  of  today  lives  tition  with  those  in  other  professions, 
in  an  era  of  scientific  research  and  How,  for  example,  is  a  designer  go- 
discovery.  He  must,  therefore,  be-  ing  to  be  able  to  redesign  or  create  for 
come  a  competitor  with  many  highly  current  forms  which  involve  elec- 
educated  and  trained  minds  for,  as  a  tronics,  or  synthetic  materials,  or  new 
designer  of  material  things,  he  must  alloys  if  he  is  narrowly  trained,  does 
make  practicable  and  useable  the  re-  not  read,  has  not  acquired  habits  of 
suits  of  research.  If  he  is  to  hold  his  study  ?  How  successful  can  he  poe- 
own  in  the  swift  race  ahead  his  equip-  sibly  be  if  he  has  no  conception  of 
ment  must  be  comparable  to  that  of  social  trends,  of  historic  developments, 
the  professional  chemist,  psysicist  or  and  of  the  economics  of  industry,  and 
engineer.  There  is  no  escaping  it,  nor  if  during  his  professional  education  he 
are  there  short  cuts  or  easy  ways  out.  avoided  history  and  gave  no  thought  to 
The  way  of  the  modern  designer  is  human  events  ?  As  a  designer  he  may 
hard  and  long.  His  equipment,  then,  be  asked  to  work  out  ideas  based  upon 
must  be  such  that  he  can  stay  in  the  new  manufacturing  processes  as  a  re¬ 
race.  suit  of  newly  invented  materials.  He 

The  era  of  the  present  requires  that  must  read  blue-prints,  must  study  the 
the  artist-designer  shall  be  talented,  properties  of  the  materials,  must  re- 
highly  intelligent,  imaginative,  indus-  cord  and  report  his  ideas,  must  figure 
trious  and  broadly  educated.  His  sec-  costs,  must  study  markets  and  must 
ondary  schooling  is  not  sufficient  edu-  discuss  his  ideas  with  other  profes- 
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sionally  trained  men.  How  may  he  do 
all  of  these  unless  he  has  some  solid 
education  in  English,  mathematics, 
science,  history  and  other  mind-devel¬ 
oping  subjects? 

No  one  would  question  the  need  for 
expert  technical  training  in  art,  but 
here  again  it  should  be  art  education 
as  well  as  the  development  of  hand- 
skill.  For  here  are  involved  the  study 
of  mechanical  as  well  as  freehand  pro¬ 
jection,  the  science  of  color,  the  anat¬ 
omy  of  the  human  figure,  the  theory 
of  composition,  and  so  forth. 

Finally,  and  basic  to  all,  the  de¬ 
signer  must  inevitably  fail  if  he  is  not 
guided  and  developed  in  a  creative  ap¬ 
proach  to  his  problem.  Here  imagin¬ 
ation,  daring,  freedom  of  spirit  and 
action  compounded  with  intellectual 
understanding  but  not  interference  are 
essential.  Only  the  strong  minds  and 
studious  characters  can  encompass  the 
total  area  of  creative  demands  ahead. 
This  requires  a  sound  education. 

Therefore,  when  the  parent  or  stu¬ 
dent  wishes  guidance  in  preparation 
for  the  higher  institution  of  design 
education  and  eventually  a  place  in 
the  art  profession,  the  answer  is  gen- 
eral  education  in  the  High  School  with 
some  art  training  of  a  general  nature. 
Mathematics,  a  science,  all  the  Eng¬ 
lish  possible,  and  something  in  the  so¬ 
cial  studies,  i.  e.,  a  standard  program 
of  College  preparatory  work,  and  then 
drawing  and  design,  creative  painting 
or  the  correct  use  of  tools  in  the  crafts. 

Habits  of  investigation,  of  reading 
through  aroused  curiosity,  of  experi¬ 
mentation,  of  discussion,  of  analysis 
and  of  observation  must  be  acquired 
eventually  if  today’s  artist  is  to  record 
with  functional  and  aesthetic  truth  the 
needs  and  demands  of  his  time.  The 
secondary  school  can  and  should  lay 


the  foundation  for  these  habits,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  prospective  designer 
must  appreciate  and  understand  that 
the  higher  technical  school  does  not 
leave  them  there,  rather  it  continues 
them  and  relates  them  to  the  ultimate 
purposes  of  his  education. 

Many  a  heartache  will  be  avoided  if 
the  High  School  boy  and  girl  are  told 
as  soon  as  their  ambitions  are  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  can  never  avoid  study, 
that  academic  courses  are  as  much  a 
part  of  their  professional  training  as 
technical  subjects,  and  that,  as  in  all 
professions,  the  pursuit  of  their  goal 
never  ends.  More  education  means 
higher  levels  with  even  higher  peaks 
on  the  horizon. 

Design  is  never  accidental.  Ideas 
are  based  upon  experience,  wide  inter¬ 
ests,  keen  observation  and  deep  emo¬ 
tional  thought  and  reaction.  Shallow 
minds  produce  trivial  results.  Deep 
feeling  comes  only  from  deep  think¬ 
ing,  which  in  turn  can  result  solely 
from  richness  of  knowledge.  The  great 
artist,  be  he  painter,  sculptor,  archi¬ 
tect  or  designer  of  other  kinds  of  use 
ful  things,  no  matter  how  small  they 
may  be,  produces  with  the  same  kind 
of  energy  and  spirit  and  intense  devo¬ 
tion  that  is  found  in  the  great  scien¬ 
tist,  physician,  poet,  writer,  lawyer, 
preacher,  surgeon  or  engineer. 

The  race  in  product  development  de¬ 
signing  will  be  a  swift  and  vigorous 
one.  Tremendous  strides  have  been 
made  during  the  war  in  industrial 
mass  production.  At  the  moment  a 
glamorous  veil  enshrouds  these  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  it  is  the  ambition  of  young¬ 
sters  today  to  create  stoves,  refrigera¬ 
tors,  televison  sets,  flat-irons,  locomo¬ 
tives,  automobiles,  airplanes,  and  lux¬ 
ury  liners,  as  it  was  yesterday  to  make 
glamorous  girls’  heads  for  magazine 
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covers  or  glorious  buccaneers  for  pi¬ 
rate  tales.  As  kindly  and  convincingly 
as  possible  the  guidance  teacher  must 
lift  this  veil  and  expose  the  raw  truth 
of  a  rather  stern  reality.  To  design 
even  a  flat-iron  is  no  mean  task.  Mak¬ 
ing  pretty  pictures  of  one  is  not  de¬ 
signing.  No  one  wants  pictures  of 
flat-irons  but  thousands  want  the  real 
thing.  To  design  one,  therefore,  re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  of 
^ill,  of  industrial  understanding  and 
of  human  psychology  and  anatomy. 

In  turn,  there  is  already  in  progress 
a  vigorous  race  among  the  leading 
schools  of  art  and  design  in  strength¬ 


ening,  broadening  and  intensifying  the 
programs  for  educating  designers.  The 
trend  is  toward  more  concentrated  pro¬ 
fessional  courses,  an  increase  in  aca¬ 
demic  courses  and  more  exacting  dch 
mands  in  technical  performance.  There 
is  also  a  tendency  to  lengthen  the  total 
program  in  years  and  in  some  schools 
to  extend  courses  in  industrial  design 
to  five  years. 

The  guidance  teachers  should  be 
aware  of  this  professional  advance¬ 
ment  and  in  turn  point  out  the  in¬ 
creased  educational  demands  made 
upon  the  student. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Economics  For  Our  Times.  By  Auf^us- 
tus  H.  Smith.  McOraw-Hill,  New  York, 
1945.  Pp  xii.  534.  $1.88. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  past  de¬ 
cade  has  brought  changes  that  hare  af¬ 
fected  our  standard  of  living  and  in  some 
respects  our  way  of  life.  The  depression 
of  the  mid-thirties  and  the  end  of  the 
world  conflict  have  changed  our  way  of 
thinking.  Already  it  seems  not  strange 
to  speak  of  “the  atomic  age.”  It  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  such  world-shaking  events 
would  have  some  effect  upon  educational 
curricula  and  textbook  material.  The 
fleld  of  social  studies  is  among  the  flrst 
to  feel  the  impact  of  these  forces.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  increasing 
emphasis  that  is  being  accorded  te  the 
study  of  economic  science.  This  text¬ 
book  for  secondary  schools  demonstrates 
clearly  that  economic  instruction  can  be 
made  as  interesting  as  it  is  vital.  It 
ought  to  influence  the  thinking  not  only 
of  the  publicist  but  of  the  humblest  work¬ 
man.  Indeed  it  ought  to  percolate  from 
the  high  school  down  to  the  grade  school 
and  as  near  the  nursery  as  is  feasible. 
Above  all  ought  it  to  be  expected  that  as 
many  students  as  possible  in  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  shall  be  engaged  in 
economic  study,  not  primarily  for  its 


practical  uses,  but  for  its  cultural  value 
in  twentieth-century  America. 

The  author,  August  H.  Smith,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department  of  social  studies  in 
the  high  school  at  Springfleld,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  His  textbook  on  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  is  well  known  and  is  now  in  the  sixth 
edition.  He  has  also  written  a  book  en¬ 
titled  YOUR  PERSONAL  ECONOMICS 
that  gives  secondary  school  students  a 
clear  understanding  of  their  personal 
life-management  problems.  These  books 
were  developed  in  the  author’s  classes  and 
seek  to  answer  many  of  the  practical 
questions  that  students  ask  about  their 
everyday  economic  problems. 

In  his  latest  book  the  author  aims  to 
give  the  student  an  introduction  to  the 
basic  principles  of  economic  science  and 
to  some  of  the  important  trends  in  modem 
economic  society.  The  place  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  social  welfare  is  considered.  The 
chief  forms  of  economic  organization  are 
explained.  And  the  writer  closes  with  a 
brief  glance  into  the  future  as  seen  from 
the  vantage  point  of  the  immediate  poet- 
war  |)eriod.  One  lays  the  book  down  with 
a  nod  of  approval  and  with  a  salute  to 
the  author  for  a  job  well  done. 

— J.  8.  Robinso.v,  Carleton  College. 
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Notes  on  the  Universal  Military 
Training  Issue 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


COMPARABLE  almost  to  the  old 
slavery  question,  the  issue  of 
whether  we  are  to  have  universal 
military  training  burns  away.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  narrow-minded  talk  on 
the  subject,  and  in  some  cases  one  ques¬ 
tions  whether  the  stand  taken  is  even 
honorable.  Some  decision  will  have  to 
be  made  in  1946,  and  a  wise  one  will 
certainly  involve  the  following  consider¬ 
ations  : 

1.  The  invention  and  application  of 
the  atomic  bomb  certainly  altered  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  How  much  of  an 
alteration  it  made  no  one  has  as  yet 
made  clear.  We  need  more  time,  even 
more  demonstrations.  One  helpful  point 
will  be  to  learn  what  damage  the  bomb 
can  do  to  naval  vessels. 

2.  The  problem,  to  be  sure,  is  a  na¬ 
tional  one ;  hence  any  solution  to  it  must 
be  nationally-managed.  It  would  be 
ridiculous,  for  example,  to  lay  down 
some  principles  of  physical  education  or 
military  training  and  depend  on  state 
systems  or  colleges  to  interpret  them  and 
to  carry  them  out.  Plain  it  is  that  what¬ 
ever  plan  is  adopted  some  persons  will 
have  to  be  forced  to  carry  it  out.  They 
are  not  naturally  constituted  to  like  it  or 
to  appreciate  its  need. 

3.  The  plan  should  aim  at  producing 
a  nation  of  rugged  young  men,  not 
“softies”  who  lean  too  heavily  on  ma¬ 
chines  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  earthly 
existence.  And  to  help  carry  out  this 
purpose  some  completely  new  schedules 
for  physical  education  ought  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  schools. 


4.  Complete  dependence  on  national 
agreements  and  super-world  govern¬ 
ments  to  keep  the  peace  will  be  folly. 
America  must  take  leadership  in  that 
direction,  but  back  of  the  leadership 
must  be  a  readiness  to  fight  with  the 
best  weapons  and  the  most  vigorous 
young  men  it  is  possible  to  develop. 

5.  Schools  must  continue  to  provide 

bright  men  who  will  continue  to  lead  the 
world  in  scientific  research.  It  is  this 
contribution  to  the  success  of  World  W’ar 
II,  by  the  way,  that  the  schools  have  the 
best  right  to  point  to  with  pride.  There 
is  still  doubt  about  how  much  they  con¬ 
tributed  toward  the  physique,  the  char¬ 
acter,  and  even  the  intellect  of  the  aver¬ 
age  soldier.  , 

6.  A  universal  military  training  plan 
will  certainly  involve  continued  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  enormous  superiority  at 
production  of  machines  and  equipment, 
for  it  is  this  phase  of  fighting  that  won 
the  war  for  America. 

7.  The  environment  for  boys  in  train-  1 
ing  will  have  to  eliminate  the  immoral  : 
influences  to  which  many  World  War  II 
centers  were  subject.  Camps  will  have 

to  be  like  college  campuses. 

8.  A  bad  plan  .badly  carried  out 

would  be  a  calamity,  but  it  is  possible  to  ^ 
have  a  good  plan  wisely  managed.  5 

Whatever  the  plan  turns  out  to  be,  j 
there  will  be  dependence  on  the  schools.  j 
And  the  best  attitude  for  school  person¬ 
nel  to  take  is  that  there  is  a  big  job  to 
do,  one  which  the  methods  of  the  last 
twenty  years  are  not  good  enough  to 
achieve. 
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